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Strange as it seems, 
says this famous minister, 
some people 
search for a lifetime 
to find an answer 
to that simple question 


Illustrated by Bob Jamesson 







who are you ? 

by Alson J. Smith, 
minister and author 

have a friend in the entertainment business who some¬ 
times makes as much as $30,000 a week. He is “tops” in 
his particular field. His name is known all over the world. He 
has been married to several women 
who are renowned for their beauty and talent. 

But my friend, who seems to have everything, actually has very little. 
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Why 


He is unhappy, frustrated, and cyni¬ 
cal. Why? Because, as he himself 
admits, he does not know who he is. 
For all his success, at 45 years of age 
he has not established his identity, 
has not found his true self. 

He is contemptuous of the profes¬ 
sion which has made him rich and 
famous. He does not want to be 
what he apparently is so well fitted 
to be. The successful entertainer is 
not his true self, but he does not 
know which of the other ‘selves’ that 
he feels within him is his real self. 

So he has written a book, which he 
has subtitled: “A Search For Identity", 
and he is undergoing psvchoanlysis. 
There are indications that the an¬ 
alysis and the catharis achieved in 
writing the book are helping him, and 
that he is beginning to get some in¬ 
sight into who he reallv is. 

My friend’s problem is not unique. 
The Russian novelist Fyodor Dos- 
tojevski phrased it in the penetrating 
question he has one of his characters 
ask: “Do you know who you are?” 

The answer to this question is not 
as simple as it appears to be. To reply 
that you are John Jones or Helen 
Brown, that you are 31 years old and 
live at 753 Main Street, is a merely 
superficial identification. It tells us 
nothing about what or who you really 


are. It indexes your body in much the 
same way that an army “dog-tag” 
does, but it does not identify your 
personality, the essential and real you. 
your self. 

We all have many selves. We are, 
potentially, not one but several differ¬ 
ent people. We recognize this; we 
say to a friend “you are not yourself 
tonight”. What we mean is, “you are 
not your usual (real, dominant) self 
tonight; one of your lesser selves has 
temporary control of your personality”. 

A good illustration of this multi¬ 
plicity of selves is seen in any child. 
For instance: I have an 11-year-old 
boy. Right now he is quietly en¬ 
sconced in a chair before the fire 
place, studying a book on Reptiles of 
North America. Today he is the 
naturalist — serious, objective, scien¬ 
tific. But yesterday he was the Masked 
Man of the West, howling in pursuit 
of treacherous Apaches, cap-pistols 
blazing. And tomorrow he may well 
don his New York Yankees baseball 
cap and be Hank Bauer belting one 
out of the park. At various times he 
has seriously announced his intention 
of being a cowboy, a professional 
athlete (both baseball and football, 
and basketball in season), a doctor, 
a herpetologist, an admiral in the 
Navy, and a television comedian. 


----- About the Author 

Alson J. Smith is a minister in the Methodist Church , an author and 
lecturer. After occupying pulpits in the mid-west and northeastern states 
for many years , he notv devotes himself exclusively to writing. Four of 
his books on religious and psychological topics have already been pub¬ 
lished , including the widely-acclaimed a faith to live by. A fifth book 
will be published this fall 




Who Are You? 


Now such a variety of selves in the 
child is quite normal, and we recog¬ 
nize it as such. We know that the 
natural selection and rejection in¬ 
volved in the maturing process will, 
in most cases, produce a final, dom¬ 
inant, ‘Veal” self which will be strong 
enough to repress and hold in check 
the other potential selves. In other 
words that the child will grow up and 
achieve harmony, with his various 
drives and emotions becoming fused 
and directed towards the creation of 
a true and distinct personality. 

Sometimes, however, this doesn't 
happen. Something interferes with 
the maturing process — there is a 
clinging to one parent, perhaps, or a 
shock of some kind, or the external 
conditions of life are so unpleasant 
(as they are for many today) that 
the protective emotional environment 
of childhood is not fully relinquished. 
The popularity of books dealing with 
“peace of mind”,“release from nervous 
tension”, “confident living”, etc. in¬ 
dicates the widespread failure of many 
to achieve those things through the 
normal maturing and self-discovery 
processes of nature. 

The late H. G. Wells showed some 
insight into this failure when he said 
of one of his characters, a Mr. Polly, 
that “he was not so much a man as a 
civil war”. Today this “civil war” 
within many people is a reflection of 
the uncertainty and strife that we find 
in the world at large. In such times 
as the present the self is often loath 
to emerge from the warm cocoon of 
infancy and childhood. 

The extreme mental and emotional 
imbalances which we call psychosis 


and neurosis are really failures to re¬ 
solve the inner conflict between selves, 
the inability of one to establish itself 
as dominant. In psychosis the struggle 
has ended — at least temporarily — 
in defeat for the real self. In neurosis 
the struggle still goes on, attended by 
all sorts of symptoms — anxiety, envy, 
indecision, imitativeness, jealousy, 
fear, and even physical illness. 

In order to be happy and healthy 
we must know who we are. The issue 
must not be in doubt. One self must 
be in charge. When we do not know 
who we are we are robbed of our 
power of attack on life. 

When I was a pastor in New York 
City, an attractive girl who taught in 
the Sunday School came to me with a 
problem. Let's call her Jane. 

Which One Was Jane? 

At 29, she was still unmarried and 
very much at loose ends. She had an 
excellent job and was capable in the 
performance of it. She sang in the 
church choir, had a pleasant voice, 
and was taking lessons with a view 
to singing professionally some day. 
She was also a good athlete who spent 
many hours on the golf course, the 
tennis court, and in the swimming 
pool. She was very popular with men 
and had all the dates she wanted. 
She was outwardly gay and the life 
of every party she attended, and 
most of her friends would have been 
amazed to learn that this attractive 
girl was extremely unhappy. 

In the course of many counseling 
sessions, I was able to get a complete 
picture of Jane’s case. She professed 
to desire nothing so much as marriage 
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and a home of her own, yet through 
the years she had quickly discarded 
every eligible male who even hinted 
at matrimony. She had been in love 
only twice in her life — both times 
with married men who were much 
older than she was. 

But that was not the whole story. 
She could not make up her mind 
whether she wanted to be a career 
woman, a professional singer, a physi¬ 
cal education instructor, a wife and 
mother, or a missionary! Her boss told 
me that she did a fine job in her 
position with an insurance firm, but 
that she was moody, emotional, and 
would sometimes do odd things. While 
walking down the hall to a conference, 


she might suddenly break into song, 
or dance a little jig, or pretend that 
she was skiing. 

Thus she had acquired a reputation 
as a merry madcap around the office, 
and her eccentricities only highlighted 
her attractiveness. “But”, he said, “it 
seems to me that there's a sort of a 
melancholy to her prankishness, and 
that underneath she’s far from happy. 
I don’t think she’s found herself yet”. 

He was a shrewd observer. Jonehad 
not found herself, or, more accurately, 
she had not found her self. Somewhere 
along the line the maturing process 
had been arrested. She was not sure 
of herself (her self), and so she was 
envious of other girls who were actu¬ 
ally much less attractive than she was. 
If an escort of hers made a compli¬ 
mentary remark about another girl it 
spoiled the evening for her. If her 
boss praised the work of a colleague 
in the office it depressed her. 

She became very apt in imitating 
and mocking the other girls and her 
superiors in the firm, and while her 
imitations were always funny there 
was, as her boss had observed, an 
underlying melancholy, an unhealthi¬ 
ness, to them. She did not like to make 
decisions, particularly difficult ones, 
and one of her most common express¬ 
ions was “Oh, don’t ask me. You 
decide.” She smoked too much, and, 
in spite of her inherent religious faith, 
sometimes drank too much. 

Her envy, her imitativeness, her 
jealousy, her anxieties, her indecisions, 
her excesses, and her inability to fall 
in love with anyone who was in a 
position to marry her were all sym- 
toms of her failure to find and estab- 








lish her true self. Which was the real 
Jane? The career woman? The athlete? 
The wife and mother? The singer? 
The missionary? 

The answer, strangely enough, was: 
The missionary. Jane found her real 
self, but not, I am sorry to say, with 
much help from me. While I was 
still counseling with her she became 
interested in the teachings of a minor 
religious sect which emphasized faith¬ 
healing. Over a period of more than a 
year she immersed herself in the work 
of this sect. She accepted its doctrines 
totally and uncritically and (since it 
is a cliche in psychology that ‘any¬ 
thing may work*) her new-found re¬ 
ligious interest was the catalyst that 
broke her emotional log-jam, washing 
away all the ‘selves’ except the 
missionary. 

She gradually ceased her excessive 
preoccupation with sports, limited her 
singing to church solos, broke off her 
affair with the married man, and got 
her job in proper perspective. Her 
new church does not have mission¬ 
aries, but she is preparing herself for 
the function within the cult which 
most closely corresponds to missionary 
activity in other churches. She is still 
single, and probably never will marry. 
But she is no longer envious, imitative, 
jealous, eccentric, anxious, indecisive, 
or melancholy. 

I see her quite frequently, and we 
are good friends. She is a calm, bal¬ 
anced, happy personality. She finally 
knows who she is, because she has 
found and accepted the way of life 
that suits her real self best. As for 
the ‘selves* which lost out, they are 
not gone altogether, but they do 



“know their place”. They survive as 
a continuing but subordinate interest 
in sports, music, the job, and other 
people’s children. Jane found her true 
self in work; others find it in marriage, 
friendships or even in creative hobbies. 

Sometimes when the domination of 
the real self has not been definitely 
established, one or more of the other 
selves may temporarily seize control 
and arbitrarily exclude the rival selves 
from consciousness. We see this in 
an extreme form in the many cases 
of amnesia that are reported in the 
papers, with the self which has 
seized control succeeding in blacking 
out all memory of the time when it 
(Continued on page 124) 
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"I am pure as the driven slush," 
says the fabulous Bankhead. 
Question is, what caused the blizzard? 



by Garrett Oppenheim 

his is the story of a fabulous swan 
who feared being an ugly duck¬ 
ling. It is about a girl who grew up so 
scared of loneliness that she cannot sleep with¬ 
out the blare of a radio or go out 
* 

without an escort; so ready for the 
worst that she travels with a portable 
drugstore which fills three suitcases; 
so eager to amaze and 
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shock that she runs around hotel 
suites without clothes, and relishes— 
even abets—the libelous fictions which 
depict her as a dope fiend and a 
depraved woman. 

"I have three phobias,” she says. 
“1 hate to go to bed, I hate to get 
up, and I hate to be alone.” That, 
when you think of it, is three ways 
of saying “I’m lonely.” 

Legions of lonely girls have 
dreamed of stardom and glory, but 
few have acted out their dreams with 
such astounding success as Tallulah 
Bankhead. For Tallulah’s loneliness is 
a power plant. It runs her life. 
Equipped in youth with a cyclonic 
beauty, a torrential gift of speech and 
a physical stamina that still confounds 
her doctors, she has been able to 
translate her craving for attention into 
spectacular action. 

At 20 she was one of the most 
talked-about girls in New York. At 
26 she was voted one of the ten 
most remarkable women of London, 
where she was easily the most famous. 
On stage and screen she has com¬ 


manded top salaries and walked off 
both arenas with the coveted New 
York Critics’ Award for outstanding 
performances. 

Her debut as emcee of NBC’s Big 
Show in 1950 was hailed as the most 
refreshing fillip to radio in years. The 
merger of Tallulah and television in 
1952 was greeted by critic John 
Crosby as “an event somewhat com¬ 
parable to the transcontinental linking 
of the Union Pacific Railroad.” Her 
autobiography, Tallulah, rocketed 
overnight to No. 1 on the best-seller 
lists. 

Called Everything But Dull 

Yes, dahlings, Tallulah is terrific. 
“She is not a woman,” said one close 
friend, “but a wonder of nature.” 
Cracked librettist Howard Dietz: “A 
day away from Tallulah is like a 
month in the country.” Billy Rose, 
whom she rated a “loathsome little 
bully,” countered: “How can you 
bully Niagara Falls?” 

Tallulah has been called “the 
theater’s first personality,” “the most 
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ascinating creature in Hollywood,” 
“the sexiest voice in show business,” 
“the most garrulous woman of all 
time,” and “a dissipated old hag” 
(that last was Pegler). “I am pure 
as the driven slush,” declares Tallulah 
herself. She has never been described 
as dull. 

“The cyclone called Tallulah, full 
of sound and fury, pulls wildly at 
everything around it,” says Time mag¬ 
azine, “but it has a vacuum core of 
insecurity and loneliness . . . Much 
of her showing off is as natural as 
her dark honey hair . . . None of 
it is publicity-seeking in the strict box- 
office sense; it fills more personal needs 
that began forming . . . when Tallulah 
was born. 

Tallulah Bankhead, whose first 
name derives from a Georgia water¬ 
fall, was born at Huntsville, Ala., on 
January 31, 1902. Her father, then 
city attorney, was later to win honor 
in the House of Representatives, which 
elected him Speaker in 1936. Her 
mother, golden-haired Adelaide Eu¬ 
genia Sledge, a celebrated beauty, 


died of complications resulting from 
childbirth when Tallulah was three 
weeks old. Throughout the years Tal¬ 
lulah's birthday never passed without 
a cloud of sadness, for it was also 
her parents' wedding anniversary. 

The Sledge-Bankhead marriage had 
been the flower of a storybook love. 
The death of his gay Gene in the 
brightness of her youth was a tragedy 
that all but prostrated her young hus¬ 
band and was an evejr-present shadow 
between him and his children. Tallulah 
came to regard her mother, whom she 
knew mainly from her father's descrip¬ 
tion, as a creature of impossible love¬ 
liness and virtue, an ideal of woman¬ 
hood she could never hope to ap¬ 
proach. 

She adopted this ethereal creature 
as a sort of angel. In all her years on 
the stage she has never faced an 
opening-night audience without first 
kneeling before a framed picture of 
her mother and praying: “Dear God, 
don’t let me make a fool of myself.” 

Tallulah was christened beside her 
mother’s casket, then packed off with 
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her sister to an aunt in Montgomery. 
For the next 15 years the children 
were shunted from city to city and 
school to school, their migrations 
geared to the careers of the Bankhead 
men, who had a bent for lawgiving 
(Grandfather and Uncle John were 
U. S. Senators). Tallulah was reared 
in turn by aunts and grandparents, 
who gave her everything a child 
could desire—everything, that is, but 
the security of her own home and the 
love of real parents. 

Children normally are proud of 
their parents, but Tallulah’s fierce 
adoration of the handsome father who 
shuttled in and out of her life was 
more than pride. It was hero worship. 
“To me,” she says, “he was a fusion 
of Santa Claus, Galahad, D’Artagnan 
and Demosthenes.” And Sister Eu¬ 
genia was his favorite! 

Eugenia was her mother’s child, 
delicate, pretty and prone to illness. 
“I was sickly too,” Tallulah vouches, 
“but got little sympathy because I 
was so plump.” 

She assaulted the fortress of her 
father’s affections with every weapon 
in the arsenal of childhood. One of 
her favorites was the tantrum, which 
she produced often and with a vio¬ 
lence that panicked the entire house¬ 
hold. Today the matured Tallulah 
tempest is a byword among those who 
have felt its force. 

One of her first recollections is of 
a day her Daddy took Eugenia out on 
a picnic, leaving Tallulah home. For¬ 
saken, she flung herself on the floor, 
got purple in the face and “screamed 
blue murder” until Grandma sloshed 
Ter down with a bucket of water. 


“This cooled me off,” she says, “but 
I was never to forget being left be¬ 
hind.” 

Like a theme with variations the 
scene repeats itself throughout her 
life, the part of Daddy often played 
bv others whom she unconsciously 
cloaks with his glamor and authority. 
Whisk to London some 20 years 
later for a curious revival of this 
childhood drama. Tallulah was groom¬ 
ing for the lead in W. Somerset 
Maugham’s Rain , the first really fine 
role ever to come her way. Her heart 
was set on it and the press had already 
announced her as the star, but at the 
last minute the great author rejected 
her in favor of another. 

The duckling who missed the picnic 
was now the darling of England and 
too big a girl to throw fits on the 
floor. What did she do? She gulped 
20 aspirin tablets and stretched out 
on her bed, fondly convinced the 
harmless pills would kill her. . As she 
dozed off she gloried in visions of 
headlines, of stricken crowds, of 
Maugham stoned in the streets. It 
was, she acknowledges, “one of my 
phoniest performances.” She awoke 
the next morning feeling marvelous. 
Tallulah never really relinquished the 
tantrum as a way to win attention, if 
not approval. But early in life she 
discovered a more direct road to the 
heart of her hero. She learned his 
weakness. 

If there was one career more allur¬ 
ing to Tallulah’s father than politics, 
it was the theater. William Brockton 
Bankhead was a frustrated actor. In 
his youth he had joined a stock com¬ 
pany, but rehearsals had barely got 
14 






The Little Daughter of the Old South 

. . . who shook the magnolias. Tallulah in the arms of her great-grandmother 
(upper left). The pert child (right) became the "vamp" of 16 (below left). 
The Little Foxes brought her back to triumph in a southern role (right) 




Why 

under way when his mother firmly 
snatched him back to respectability. 
Years later, parting from his daughter 
at a stage door in Washington, Speak¬ 
er Bankhead sighed, “Oh, Tallulah, if 
I had only had one whack at it!” 

In politics he found an ample stage 
for his histrionic gifts, but he never 
lost his yearning for the drama and 
he constantly recited Shakespeare and 
the Bible to his children. His rolling 
sonorities fired Tallulah’s brain. “He 
could have been another Edwin 
Booth,” she says. “He might even 
have been a dramatic critic.” 

That comment is, perhaps, more 
revealing than Tallulah intended it 
to be. It tells us for whom she acts 
and points straight to the earliest and 
deepest wish of her life. For it was 
when she first cast her father in the 
role of dramatic critic that she was 
rewarded with big sugarplums of ap¬ 
proval from him—sometimes “raves.” 
Toddler Tallulah had become articu¬ 
late. She had begun to act. From then 
to now she has never stopped talk¬ 
ing and she has never been offstage. 

Her first performance was during 
a party in her aunt’s home at which 
each guest was called on to entertain. 
Tiny Tallulah wowed a distinguished 
audience with an imitation of her 
kindergarten teacher and was awarded 
first prize. The judges were Orville 
and Wilbur Wright, of Kitty Hawk 
fame. 

There was no stopping her now. 

She dramatized everything she did. 

She mimicked everyone she met. A 
week after a trip to the circus she 
was adept at backbends, cartwheels 
and headstands. A local carnival in¬ 


spired her to parachute from the hay¬ 
loft with Grandma’s umbrella, an ad¬ 
venture which splintered her coccyx 
but not her ego. 

When one of Grandma’s friends re¬ 
marked, “That child has the' most 
gracious smile,” Tallulah scuttled off 
to a mirror and smiled and smiled 
and smiled. She never had to go to 
a drama school. 

At five she mastered the naughty 
routine of a Birmingham vaudeville 
chanteuse. Daddy was tickled. Coming 
home late, he would often wake Tallu¬ 
lah to stand her on the dining room 
table and demand the “Birmingham 
Lark.” It made him roar with laughter, 
and the duckling soaked it up. 

All she wanted now was a public 
platform. Her chance came during a 
delay at an amateur show when the 
audience was tapped for a volunteer 
to fill in. Tallulah, never exactly a 
wallflower, raced to oblige with a ren¬ 
dition of Old Ironsides that convulsed 
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the house. “The cheering did things 
to my* spine,” she says. “1 felt conse¬ 
crated.” 

Her first actual “role” was in a 
kindergarten charade. “Sister played 
the rainbow, her costume was ablaze 
with color. Me? I had the role of 
the moon because my face was so 
round. I have never been so jealous.” 

Tallulah brines over at the sug¬ 
gestion that she felt unwanted as a 
child but admits that “Sister was the 
top Bankhead girl until I got into the 
theater.” Eugenia developed into a 
popular party-goer, an excellent stu¬ 
dent; she liked to rise early, swim, 
ride and dance. Tallulah, fat and 
pimply, loathed parties, detested 
studies, preferred to lie in bed morn¬ 
ings dreaming of stage fame. She was 
never offered a part in a school play. 
“There’s no denying that I was the 
ugly duckling,” she says. 

With the examples of her peerless 
mother and her paragon sister con¬ 
stantly held up to her, how did the 
duckling react? She raised hell. By the 
time she was 10, her father, though 
Methodist, was so desperate that he 
put the girls in a convent, where 
Tallulah won considerable notice with 
claws, teeth and tongue. It is reported 
that she drove the nuns crazy. 

Eugenia won scholarship and de¬ 
portment awards with maddening reg¬ 
ularity and the sisters fought like 

TALLULAH cost her father, Speaker 
John Bankhead, in the starring 
role of the drama of her life. 

Husband John Emery (left) occupied 
a temporary, rough back seat 


fiends. At term’s end the good girls 
wore white veils and carried lilies. 
Tallulah joined the procession without 
flowers. Her veil was black. When she 
spied Daddy in the audience she broke 
down and bawled. 

How did the duckling emerge from 
such a childhood? You guessed it: a 
swan—a violent, hooting, gorgeous, 
garrulous swan, with a dash of pea¬ 
cock and bald eagle. Her excess flesh 
melted away, leaving only enough to 
make you catch your breath. Her skin 
became radiant. At 15, tawny-haired, 
blue-eyed Tallulah was a dazzler, Her 
fever to be famous shot up to 109 and 
she screamed at her family that she 
would kill herself unless they let her 
go on the stage. 

Whether she would have carried 
out this threat with poison, asp or 
aspirin will never be known, for luck 
was smiling. Secretly she had mailed 
her photograph to a movie magazine 
which was running a beauty contest 
for youngsters, with screen contracts 
as prizes. Months later, whipping 
through the periodical in a drugstore, 
Tallulah boggled at her picture on the 
printed page, true as true, among the 
winners. The swan swooped on her 
family like a flock of drunken grackles. 

“Well,” sighed Daddy, inwardly 
pleased, “I guess we’ll have to let 
her be an actress.” Grandma took a 
dim view, but Granddaddy decided. 
“Let her go,” he said. “She’s not 
worth a damn for anything but act¬ 
ing.” 

The transfigured duckling was just 
crowding 16 when she descended on 
New York, at that time citadel of 
both stage and screen. Among the 
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theater people it took some doing to 
attract attention, but Tallulah was 
equal to it. She glued herself to the 
great, blazed vitality and set about 
being the vivid type. In the audience 
on opening nights she smoked cigars 
through entire performances. On stage 
she scandalized playgoers by appear¬ 
ing without stockings. 

At a theater benefit during the 
Actors’ Equity strike, Tallulah, who 
was out of a job, listened to star after 
star belay the producers and then, to 


the music of applause, make a dona¬ 
tion to the fund for unemployed actors. 
The duckling, rarely able to endure 
the sight of another in the spotlight, 
writhed in her seat. When she could 
stand it no longer, she leapt to the 
stage and pledged $100. Tallulah 
Bankrupt did not possess $100, but 
what of it? The cheers and clapping 
were worth double the sum, even if 
it entailed dunning her family. The 
need to make the grand gesture has 
remained sor irresistable to Tallulah 



(left) FLAMBOYANT 
party antics gave Tallu¬ 
lah a sensational repu¬ 
tation . . . which no one 
enjoyed better than she 


(right) THE SULTRY, 
husky - voiced maverick 
who set the style in 
the diamond-studded bo- 
hemias of two continents 
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What It’s Like to Be Tallulah 


that she is always going broke, no 
matter how gargantuan her income. 

Her success as New York’s enfant 
terrible was instant, but on stage and 
screen she was a flop. It was in 
London, whither contracts called her 
at the age of 21, that she came into 
her own as a daringly gowned, cig¬ 
arette-smoking vamp. During her 
eight years there she appeared in 16 
plays, popularized the words “divine” 
and “darling,” ripped the taboo off 
nicotine for nice young ladies and set 


the town on its ears, with her bac¬ 
chanalian parties. 

Her bobby-sox worshippers — “flap¬ 
pers” in those days-would queue up 
30 hours in advance for gallery seats 
at a Tallulah opening, and after the 
show there were frenzied demonstra¬ 
tions. In recent years America has wit¬ 
nessed similar eruptions over Frank 
Sinatra and Johnnie Ray, but Britain 
in the twenties had never seen any¬ 
thing to approach this phenomenon. 

(Continued on page 113) 





In her first article in this series, 
WHEN IS divorce necessary?, Constance Foster 
pointed out that most unhappy marriages 
can be salvaged, and discussed how 
couples can settle even long-standing 
disagreements, thus avoiding 
the tragic necessity of divorce. This article is 
addressed to the already-divorced, and to those few trouble-torn 
wives and husbands who have decided separation 
is imperative if they are to regain any happiness 
for themselves and their children-Editor 


■ 


Returning to a life of “ freedom” is far from being the gay 
picnic most people imagine it to be. Here are some of the prob¬ 
lems that must be solved before the future looks bright again 

LIVING AFTER DIVORCE 


by Constance Foster 


I thought everything was going to be just wonderful for 
me as soon as I got rid of John,” admitted one young divorcee re¬ 
cently. “But it didn’t pan out that way. In fact, divorce was just the 
beginning of a lot of new troubles I d never had before. On the whole 
though it’s been worth paying the price required”. 

Nothing very worth-while in this world comes for free. And divorce 
is no exception. You have to pay for it and not just in dollars and 
cents. It costs a good deal in bruised feelings and frustrated hopes, 
too. The price tag on divorce comes fairly high. You may as well face it. 

So the first step is to weigh your need of freedom from an unsatis¬ 
factory alliance against what it will cost you. Then ask yourself, Am 
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I willing to pay the price? Are the 
benefits worth it?” 

For there are benefits, of course. 
They are as real and substantial as 
the cost. We will discuss them after 
we have listed some of the details 
of the price tag. Let’s look first at 
what you have to be prepared to 
pay. You wouldn’t be foolish enough 
to buy a house without first investi¬ 
gating the expenses of owning it. No 
more should you rush into dissolving 
your marriage until you have balanced 
costs against gains. 

The truth is that the dissolution 
of a marriage is never painless. No 
amputation is, be it a leg or a life. 
Here’s what one middle-aged di¬ 
vorced man has to say about his 
own experience: 

No matter how wise the parting 
of two people who never belonged 
together may be, there is no anes¬ 
thetic strong enough to deaden the 
shock of divorce. It leaves scar-tissue 
and adhesions that last for the rest 
of your life.” 

And a now elderly woman, di¬ 
vorced nearly 30 years ago, admitted 
frankly, Emotionally no marriage, 
regardless of how unsatisfactory it 
may have been, can ever be wipecl off 
the slate with a sweep of the sponge, 
leaving a clean surface. The old mar¬ 
riage may be forgotten for days and 


weeks on end. But some little thing 
always has the power to bring it 
back to haunt you. It may be the 
drifting smoke from a pipe, a sudden 
turn around a corner where once a 
house stood that now is gone, a 
faded snapshot, a yellowed letter, a 
certain shade of brown tweed, or 
the shape of a man s profile seen 
in the crowd.” 

Problems of the divorced person 
are not all such gentle ghosts as she 
mentions! They are extremely sub¬ 
stantial and very much present. If 
you have a child or children, the dif¬ 
ficulties that confront you are not 
so much different as “more so.” Well 
take those difficulties up in the next 
article of this series. For the present, 
suppose we take an unflinching glance 
at the personal problems of the di¬ 
vorced individual, male or female, 
together with a brief discussion of 
what you can do about meeting them. 

1. Unless you remarry almost im¬ 
mediately after a divorce you are 
fairly certain to be lonelier than you 
ever thought possible. Getting a di¬ 
vorce is usually a hectic, exciting 
performance. You seldom have a 
chance to be alone or do any solitary 
pining. Friends and relatives rally 
around you, adding their two-cents 
worth of suggestions and advice. 
There are papers to sign, lawyers to 


-About the Author 

Constance Foster is a widely-known authority on marriage and family 
problems. Her most recent published work is developing responsibility 
in children (Science Research Associates). In her next article in this 
series she will discuss the problems of children that arise in divorce 
and their solution. 









Successful Living After Divorce 


consult settlements to make, posses¬ 
sions to divide. The telephone rings 
all the time, people offer you a drink 
to console or cheer vou, turmoil and 
confusion prevail. 

Then suddenly it is all over. The 
shouting and the tumult die and you 
are let down with a bang. The well- 
wishers depart to take an interest in 
other unhappy people's affairs. You 
are all alone and it can be pretty 
grim, you discover. Even a one-room 
apartment with just yourself in it 
seems awfully large and empty. What 
are you going to do about the miser¬ 
ies of this state of single blessedness? 

The trick here is to find new in¬ 
terests and creative outlets as quickly 
as possible. You need to develop 
fresh skills that have no associations 
with your former marriage. Perhaps 
you have always wanted to study 
singing, painting, or a foreign lan¬ 
guage. This is the psychological mo¬ 
ment to start. Window box gardening 
or a collection of tropical fish can 
help to keep you sane. One woman 
wrote a book about her divorce and 
turned the bitterness into gainful 
creative satisfaction. A lonely man dis¬ 
covered that he was a natural at golf 
and had the further pleasure of meet¬ 
ing his highly compatible second wife 
on the golf course! 

It may help a great deal to change 
everything about your former way 
of life. Try a hotel if you have been 
a home dweller. Travel, if you can 
afford it, and see new sights. Do 
something different to fill in the tem¬ 
porary gap while you are adjusting 
to the changed status. 

On the other hand, there are some 


people who need as much of the old 
background security as possible to 
carry them over the hump of divorce. 

Morris L. Ernst and David Loth in 
their book, For Better or Worse, tell 
of one divorced man who hired a 
young woman on a strictly business 
basis to be at his apartment when he 
reached home at night. This had 
proved to be the hardest time of day 
for him. Dropping in at bars or his 
club hadn’t helped. He wasn’t used 
to noise and crowds. What he craved 
was the old familiar pattern of a 
woman waiting for him when he re¬ 
turned from the office, wearing a hos¬ 
tess gown and sitting behind a cock¬ 
tail shaker with his favorite drink 
mixed and ready for him. 

The girl he employed to pinch-hit 
for his former wife was happily en¬ 
gaged to a younger man. He never 
touched her except to shake hands 
when she left to be married. But by 
that time he was well over the worst 
of his loneliness and had begun to 
make a good adjustment to being a 
bachelor again. 

Your Failure Hurts 

2. Severe depression and a feeling 
of wasted years is often another un¬ 
happy aftermath of divorce. Failure 
is never a pleasant experience. It’s 
no fun to be involved in a flop. Part 
of this sense of frustration after a di¬ 
vorce is normal and unavoidable. You 
just have to be patient and work your 
way through it. 

But there is a more neurotic aspect 
of this problem. Where an unhappy 
individual has blamed all his prev¬ 
ious troubles on the marital partner, 
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divorce often brings a sorry disillu¬ 
sionment. He may find himself more 
unhappy than ever because he has 
lost the convenient whipping-boy on 
whom he could pin the blame for his 
wretchedness. Unfortunately he can’t 
divorce himself and so he goes on 
being miserable, even though he now 
has no excuse for it. 

If you have plunged from a frus¬ 
trated marriage into frustrated di¬ 
vorce and perhaps even into another 
frustrated marriage, take a better look 
at yourself. Don’t be so sure that the 
main trouble doesn’t lie closer to 
home than you thought. Psychiatric 
help may be necessary here in order 
to give you the insight you need into 
your emotional conflicts. Don’t forget 
that while divorced people are under¬ 
standably unhappy, it is often un¬ 
happy people who get divorced! 

When you expect a divorce to bring 
you happiness and it doesn’t, look for 
the causes within your own person¬ 
ality and clear up the trouble there. 
If you can’t be happy with yourself, 
how can you hope to be happy with 
anybody else? 

3. Regrets are a source of discom¬ 
fort after a divorce. You can’t help 
wondering whether you made the 
right decision. Did you leave some 
stone unturned? Could you have 
worked things out better if you tried 
a little harder? Did you make enough 
effort to understand the other person 


and put yourself in his or her place? 
Were you fair to your mate? Each 
partner to a dissolved marriage re¬ 
members many big or little mistakes 
and short-comings of his own. It isn’t 
fun to discover that you aren’t perfect 
either. 

Learn to Forgive Yourself 

Here the only solution is to quit 
crying over spilled milk. Your friends 
don’t enjoy having you indulge in 
either self-pity or self-blame. It’s over 
now and you may as well make the 
best of it. Resolve to take your medi¬ 
cine and be a good sport instead of a 
kill-joy or a spoil-sport. If you do think 
you could have done better, go ahead 
and do it. Make yourself a better and 
wiser person who isn’t in danger of 
making the same mistakes twice. 
Adopt the philosophy of the Second 
Chance and be grateful we are given 
it when we have sense enough to for¬ 
give ourselves. Don’t quit with for¬ 
giving the other person. Go a wise 
step further. Forgive yourself . 

4. Social life poses many problems 
for a divorced man or woman. If you 
are a female you are likely to dis¬ 
cover for the first time at this point 
that social life runs on twosomes. It’s 
a great disadvantage to be on the 
loose in a world of couples. Where 
previously you received any number 
of invitations for dinner, now you 'are 
welcome only at hen bridge parties 


FOR EVERY GAY DIVORCEE there are a thousand who find only 
loneliness and frustration. Jane Wyman plays the exception in Let's 
Do It Again (Columbia) with Tom Helmore (left) and Aldo Ray 
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or missionary meetings. For fun you 
can take a solitary subway ride, spend 
the evening in the public library, or 
buy a single admission to a movie. 

Men have an advantage here since 
an extra male is always at a premium. 
Yet a newly divorced husband may 
find that he is now considered a bit 
dangerous. Other men are often 
jealous for fear he is out to steal 
their wives. None of this makes for 
a normal or uncomplicated social life 
of the sort he knew when he was mar¬ 
ried. 

“We’re neither fish, flesh, nor fowl,” 
is the way one divorced man put it. 
“Being neither married nor a bach¬ 
elor, one is socially at a great dis¬ 
advantage. It’s more respectable to 
be a widower, though I don’t wish 
my ex-wife any hard luck!” 

In some quarters a certain amount 
of stigma still attaches to a divorced 


person and this isn’t at all pleasant 
to take. Many people continue to be¬ 
lieve that there is always a guilty 
and an innocent party to a divorce. 
It was a blow to Bert, for instance, 
when the minister of his church re¬ 
fused to remarry him after Ruth had 
divorced him on a technical charge 
of adultery. Actually he had never 
been guilty of it, although the Kinsey 
report shows that 27 to 37% of all 
men (at various age levels) endanger 
their marriages by indulging in it. 

Bert’s former wife, Ruth, doesn’t 
find the going any easier. Several of 
her best friends and even her own 
sister feel that she wasn’t fair to 
Bert and no longer have anything to 
do with her. Hard to take, too, is the 
strange new coolness of her former 
college room-mate, Helen Lawson. 
They used to ’phone each other or 
get together almost every day. Now 



SURE STEPS TO SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
FOR THE DIVORCED MAN OR WOMAN 


J " Be willing to examine and admit your own share of the blame 
for a broken marriage. 

2 

■ Seek constructive criticism. How do others see you? Egocentri- 
city may blind you to your own short comings. Don’t overdo this but 
use it to see and correct your mistakes. 

3 

■ Talk things out with someone you trust who doesn’t react emo¬ 
tionally. This will help you to discharge old memories that bring 
pain, instead of repressing them where they can only do harm. 

Do something new. You need to feel useful, creative, respon¬ 
sible, productive. Try doing things for others. It often works like a 
miracle in bringing a new sense of worthwhileness. 

5 

W " Plunge into your job or professional work with fresh vigor but 
not to the exclusion of everything else. 

c 

n ^ ake T new social contacts to the extent that you feel emotion¬ 
ally able. It helps to have friends who “didn’t know you when” 

Practice relaxation. What you have been through has tired you 
You need to gather reserves now. Take it easy. Don’t strain or try 
too hard. 

8 

■ Avoid rigidity. Re-examine your thinking. Make sure you don’t 
feel that you are always right and others always wrong. Be ready at 
all tunes to modify your convictions in the light of new insight 

9 . 

■ Look for the good possibilities in your divorce. Remember that 
distress is often the doorway to greater growth and development. 
Night doesn t last forever. Watch for the dawn. 

r a new philosophy of life to give zest and hope to living, 

iry altruism, religion, cooperation, creativeness. You can become a 
bigger person because of what has happened to you 
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all that is changed. Helen is aloof and 
distant. She's afraid that Ruth has 
designs on her husband! 

An attractive, unattached woman 
who has previously been married is 
often regarded by other women as a 
threat to their own marital security. 
And men often seem to feel that she 
is a natural for extra-marital adven¬ 
tures. 

“Men I meet,” said one divorcee, 
“think it s an insult not to proposition 
me!” 

There really isn't much one can do 
about all this except to marry again 
and become safe for monogamy in a 
society that sponsors it. We'll come to 
the remarriage problem a bit later. 

5. An empty sexual life is in store 
for the divorced man or woman who 
does not immediately team up with 
another mate. Marriage establishes 
strong habits in the lives of people 
and everyone who has ever tried to 
break a habit knows how painful it 
can be. Even where the sexual ad¬ 
justment in marriage isn't entirely sat¬ 
isfactory, it may leave less to be de¬ 
sired than a complete dearth of sexual 
expression. As one young divorcee of 
35 put it, “It's ten years too late for 
me to act, feel, or think like a virgin. 
Yet I'm expected to behave like one.” 

A certain amount of suspicion falls 
on a man nowadays when a divorce 
takes place. Was he a poor lover, 
people wonder. Did he fail his wife 
sexually? What's wrong with the man? 
None of this contributes to his com¬ 
fort. It's a new social phenomenon 
and only goes to prove that sex has 
come to stay now that women demand 
their fair share of it. 


The alternative to sexual starvation 
for the divorced is an even worse state 
of affairs—the guilt and social disap¬ 
proval of indulging in illicit relation¬ 
ships. Nothing is usually gained ex¬ 
cept a bad conscience and a scanda¬ 
lous reputation. Where the divorce 
has occurred because of an unsatis¬ 
factory sexual adjustment, the diffi¬ 
culty remains to disturb the individual 
concerned even after the marriage is 
terminated. Divorce doesn’t “cure” 
frigidity or impotence. 

In that case remarriage is hardly 
the answer unless you first get at the 
root of the difficulty in your own 
faulty attitudes and reactions. The 
trouble won't disappear if you just 
turn your back on it or imagine that 
all you need is the “right” person to 
release you from your tensions and 
fears. 

Now that we have examined some 
of the hardships of divorce let's cast 
a more optimistic eye on some of the 
new opportunities it can offer. They 
are great. Most divorced people find 
that they are well worth the steep 
price that must be paid for them. 
They wouldn't go back to the past 
for anything in the world. As one of 
them said recently, “There hasn't been 
one thing I have missed about a mar¬ 
riage I endured for 30 years. I con¬ 
sider this one of its tragedies.” She 
pretty well summed up for the other 
thousands of divorced individuals 
what satisfactions may be expected. 
Here they are in the order of impor¬ 
tance she accords to them: 

1. Divorce grants you the right to 
be yourself after years, perhaps, of 
(Continued on page 117) 
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man gets up from the 
audience, climbs on the stage, and 
pushes the two quarreling actors 
apart. He shouts at one, puts his arm 
warmly around the other. The two 
actors spin around, dropping what 
they had intended to say to each 
other, and begin talking excitedly to 
the intruder. He has taken over the 
act. But the strange thing is that the 
audience, instead of being horrified 
at the interruption, accepts it as a 
routine part of the proceedings! 

What kind of theatre is this where 
the “script” changes with the partici¬ 
pants and almost anyone can get into 
the act? 

Actually, its not a theatre at all in 
the usual sense of the term, although 
the dramas that are acted out are 
often as suspenseful as the best Broad¬ 
way mystery. It's an experimental 
form of finding solutions to pressing 
personal problems, developed by Dr. 

The lights go up, the action begins . . . but even 
the actors don’t know how the story will turn out at 
Dr. Moreno’s novel psychological mystery theatre 


RiAL-UFE DRAMA 

by Jonathan Clark 
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J. L. Moreno, a Vienna-trained psy¬ 
chiatrist and now flourishing at his 
Moreno Institute in Beacon, N. Y., 
and at many Veterans Administra¬ 
tion hospitals and other clinics. 

This real-life drama goes one step 
further than the usual form of psycho¬ 
logical aid. Most psychologists and 
psychiatrists encourage people to re¬ 
lax, and by softly prodding them, 
induce them to talk . . . talk . . . talk. 
Dr. Moreno and his followers don't 
believe in just letting people simply 
speak of their problems. They let 
them act out what upsets them. 

An ex-pilot can't pull himself to¬ 
gether, even though it's months since 
his plane crashed. A plant manager 
can't see what has caused employe 
morale to tailspin and herself to lose 
all confidence. A girl is disgusted with 
herself because she can't help quar¬ 
reling with her sister over trifles. A 
man can't get up nerve enough to 
marry the girl he knows he desires. 
These, and a hundred other problems, 
show up under the spotlight. 

The technique makes it easy for 
anyone to play himself, lay bare — as 
in a play — his innermost thoughts and 
hopes. Dr. Moreno uses two terms to 
describe his novel methods - "Psycho¬ 
drama” and “Sociodrama”. 

Psychodrama has proved to be a 
real help in many cases of upset 
human relations where people feel 
they are under stress but just can't 
put their finger on the cause. By re¬ 
viving the original situation until the 
cause becomes clear, Psychodrama has 
restored spiritual equilibrium to peo¬ 
ple whose individual problems had 
threatened to torpedo their own lives 


and their ties to the world. 

Sociodrama is a group process, go¬ 
ing back in its roots to original prin¬ 
ciples of the drama. 

The scene for all this is a circular 
stage with an extension running back 
into the audience. This audience is 
made up of students as well as those 
seeking help and release from the 
pressure of their own overwhelming 
problems. Many participate in helping 
to act out the situations of others that 
are being dramatized on the stage. 

At his Institute, Dr. Moreno con¬ 
ducts the sessions with members of 
the faculty assisting. One of the in¬ 
structors puts the audience at ease. 
He works to overcome the initial shy¬ 
ness and natural reserve of the par¬ 
ticipants, using the "warm-up” period 
to relieve embarrassment and doubts. 
When the participant chosen to exem¬ 
plify some particular case feels at ease, 
he goes on the stage. Other members 
of the group join him and enact the 
roles of "auxiliary egos” in the re¬ 
creation of some significant event in 
his life. 

There is the case of the young 
teacher, for instance, who has been 
unnerved ever since the father of one 
of her pupils came to school and made 
some nasty, angry accusations against 
her. This scene is reconstructed. Then 
the conductor of the sessions orders 
the players to reverse their roles. The 
teacher no longer plays herself. She 
is her tormentor now and tries to 
express his feelings. And she sees her¬ 
self clearly for the first time as she is 
portrayed by her co-player. 

Later she is joined by others from 
the group. They are the naughty chil- 


Real Life Drama 


dren in her class, naughty — as has 
been established by now from what 
has transpired on the stage — because 
of her day-dreaming on her job. A 
final scene is staged: she again plays 
herself as confronted by the pupil’s 
father. The conversation now is aimi- 
able ... as it ought to have been 
in the first place. Now she realizes 
why she bridled so at someone who 
questioned her skill. 

The teacher leaves the stage re¬ 
lieved by the new vision of her prob¬ 
lems that the drama has brought out. 


But not she alone has benefited. All 
those who attended the session are 
more or less affected, for there is none 
who did not have a similar experi¬ 
ence at some time. 

To them comes the welcome feeling 
that they are not alone, plus perhaps 
a little better view of their own selves. 
For Psychodrama, even when it must 
rely on individual consultations to 
complete the solution to a problem, 
does put tension under a spotlight 
where he can be seen. Once seen, it 
can be attacked. 



Emotions at Work 


An aggrieved employee has destroyed company mjpale, causing the plant manager 
sleepless nights. Here the manager, puts herself in th# role of the complaining employee, 
learning to understand her feelings. Dr. Moreno studies interplay of emotions. Solu¬ 
tion was discovered in assigning a new job more suitable to worker's abilities 


assigning 



Same actor who substituted for man¬ 
ager now plays part of furious parent 
who attacked this teacher. This scene 
Jed to erasing tensions that had plagued 
the teacher ever since the incident 

(Bottom) Robert Boguslav, psycho¬ 
drama leader of Moreno Institute, 
briefs audience on clash two group 
members are about to enact. Note 
variety of spectators' reactions 
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Crash Victim 
Recovers 

His body healed, but his nerves still shat¬ 
tered, an ex-GI pilot whose plane crashed 
acts out his tensions. (Right) Re-creating 
the gruelling, nerve-wracking inspections 
in days before disaster. (Bottom left) With 
the help of another member of the group, 
veteran recalls conversation over plane's 
intercom just before crash. (Bottom right) 
Core of problem is found in his torment¬ 
ing feelings of jealousy while he lay 
helpless in hospital. He imagined his girl 
dating his buddy. In private sessions 
later. Dr. Moreno helps veteran under¬ 
stand significance of memories he has 
revealed in reliving the past ^ 











A glimpse into 
the murky motivation 
of those irresistible 
confidence men — 
the spurious “financiers ” 

“horse-breeders 99 and “ambassadors” 
who make careers 
out of fleecing suckers 


'The Yellow Kid" 
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F by Marlin Abramson 

ifteen minutes before post time, a distinguished-looking, 

immaculately-dressed gentleman strode rapidly 

toward his box at the Chicago's Washington 
Park racetrack. He was flanked by a retinue of flunk¬ 
ies who elbowed a path for him through 
the crush and meticulously brushed off his seat before 

i 

he sat down. There were hurried whispers among the society 
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folk and financiers who occupied ad¬ 
joining boxes as the old gentleman 
studied the day's card and sent his 
valet out for a mint julep. When the 
drink came, he downed it at a gulp, 
then peeled out a roll of bills. He 
handed the money to the valet, scrib¬ 
bled something on a piece of paper, 
and settled back comfortably as his 
servant set off for the betting win¬ 
dows. 

Promptly at the end of the race, 
the valet returned from the pay 
window and handed a much larger 
roll of bills to his employer. 

“You did it again. Colonel Lehigh," 
he said. 

The neighboring box-holders could 
hardly contain the feverish excite¬ 
ment that swept over them. The ex¬ 
citement was tempered however, by 
another emotion—jealousv. For four 
weeks, Colonel Rutherford B. Lehigh, 
eminent horse-breeder from the blue- 
grass country, had been tantalizing 
his neighbors with a fantastic run of 
winnings. 

The Colonel Clammed Up 

Each day, men would come into his 
box and exchange whispers with him. 
The colonel would nod approvingly, 
then scribble something on his pad, 
and give his bet money to the valet. 
Always, the valet returned with 
enough cash to choke the winning 
horse. 

The wealthy box-holders had tried 
every wile and subterfuge to gain the 
colonels friendship but the horse- 
breeder maintained an air of cool dig¬ 
nity and rebuffed all attempts at in¬ 
timacy. From something the valet 


had said, the box-holders had deduced 
the fact that the colonel was in league 
with a syndicate which was able to 
control the outcome of the races. 
They figuratively frothed at the mouth 
in their anxiety to get in on the act. 

On the last day of the racing meet, 
the colonel allowed himself more 
mint juleps than was his usual custom. 
The extra dose of alcohol put him in 
an expansive mood and he impul¬ 
sively invited his neighbors to join 
him in a round of drinks. Eagerly, 
they quaffed from the tall glasses the 
valet served them. Then gathering 
courage, they begged the colonel to 
allow them to bet with him. 

The colonel's first thought was to 
refuse—but in the spirit of good fel¬ 
lowship, he reluctantly agreed. By the 
time the box-holders had finished 
showering their money on him, some 
$50,000 had been contributed. 

The colonel turned over the entire 
sum to his valet, added his own roll 
of bills, and then scribbled down the; 
usual notation. The valet nodded, 
thrust it in his pocket, and set off to 
place the bets. The box-holders re¬ 
turned to their seats and gleefully 
rubbed their hands in anticipation of 
the bonanza that was to come. 

When the race started, Colonel Le¬ 
high merely displayed a casual inter¬ 
est. Then at the three-quarter turn, 
he jumped to his feet. He began to 
shake his fist. As the horses crossed 
the finish line, he was apoplectic with 
rage. “Dammed Yankee trick!" he 
stormed. “That rival Yankee syndicate 
crossed us up: I don't care a hoot 
about my own money. But how dare 
they swindle these good people who 
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came in with me. I’m going down to 
my syndicate to straighten this out!” 

Still shaking with anger, the colonel 
stomped out of his box and left the 
track. A half-hour later, he was on a 
train outbound from Chicago. 

The box-holders still stood discon¬ 
solate at the track, bitterly discussing 
the manner at which they had been 
cheated out of their expected win¬ 
nings, as well as their $50,000 invest¬ 
ment. None suspected—at least not 
immediately — that they had been 
fleeced, not by an anonymous Yankee 
syndicate, but bv the distinguished 
Colonel Lehigh himself! 

The valet had not taken the $50,- 
000 to the betting window. All his 
supposed trips to the window and 
back each day had been made purely 
to arouse the greedy passions of the 
box-holders. He was, in fact, no valet 
at all but a confederate of the spuri¬ 
ous Colonel, whose real moniker w 7 as 
Joseph Weil. Mr. Weil, alias “The 
Yellow Kid,” is undoubtedly the most 
famous swindler and confidence man 
of all time. 

“Sold” River 9 * Toll Rights 

During 40 years of swindling, the 
“Yellow Kid” divested his dupes of 
some $5,000,000 in cash. In addition 
to racetrack frauds perpetrated in all 
parts of the country, and purely rou¬ 
tine stock and oil swindles, he per¬ 
formed such incredible feats as selling 
for a fabulous sum the toll rights Uo 
the Chicago River, accepting a $100,- 
000 down payment for the rights to 
the Palmolive Building, and leasing 
the concession rights at the North¬ 
western railroad station. 


“I didn’t sell the Brooklyn Bridge 
simply because I never got down to 
Brooklyn,” he explains. The inordin¬ 
ately successful Weil, now 7 in “retire¬ 
ment” in Chicago, remains the person¬ 
ality prototype of all the important 
swindlers operating today. 

What manner of men are these? 

They 9 re Smart—and Vain 

“They are usually intelligent, very 
talkative, suave, and very imagina¬ 
tive,” says Dr. Edward Podolsky, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. psychiatrist w 7 ho has 
made an intensive study of this field 
of criminal activity. “They are ob¬ 
sessed by a tremendous egotism. 
Their vanity as well as their egotism 
lead them into believing they can 
fool credulous victims wherever they 
find them. Their very audacity and 
their implied invincibility are suffi¬ 
cient in themselves to dazzle the dupe 
and render him gullible.” 

“Con men and swindlers must re¬ 
tain supreme confidence in them¬ 
selves at all costs,” agrees Professor 
David W. Maurer of the University 
of Louisville. “Without the knowledge 
that they can successfully trim a 
‘mark* (i.e. a victim), they are incap¬ 
able of trimming one.” 

The fact that w 7 hen they assume 
their make-believe roles, swindlers 
always choose to be men of distinc¬ 
tion is in itself an index to their true 
personalities. The swindler veams for 
the spectacular. He is eager to invest 
himself with an aura of self-impor¬ 
tance and it is a sop to his ego to 
have people fawning over him. Some¬ 
times the imaginative swindler is so 
carried away by his own performance 
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T here’s no tonic like gold to whet a confidence man’s appetite. 
Reginald Marsh’s sketch from The Legendary Mizners (Farrar, Straus 
& Young) illustrates a master at work at one of the classic gambits 
of the Klondike gold-rush days — Wilson Mizner, con-man extra¬ 
ordinary as well as a fabled wit, playwright and gambler. In prep¬ 
aration for weighing a prospector’s precious gold-dust, exchanged 
for a thirst-quencher, Mizner carefully soaked his hair in syrup. 
He’d then run his hands through his hair whenever the dance-hall 
girl distracted the prospector’s attention. After every shampoo, Mizner 
would have a pleasing addition to his pocket money from the flecks 
that stuck to his sticky locks. Mizner later married a rich widow, 
but the pickings didn’t come as easily as he had hoped. Says his 
biographer, Alva Johnston, “He was once reduced to dressing, a 
Greenwich Village bartender in a white tie and red sash and intro¬ 
ducing him as the Spanish Ambassador in order to take advantage 
of his wife’s belief that it was a Fifth Avenue custom to present 
diamond cuff links to ambassadors who came to dine.” 
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that he is whisked off into a life of 
fantasy and actually comes to believe 
that he is the person he is pretending 
to be. 

“Men who masquerade in the guise 
of the wealthy and the famous fre¬ 
quently have delusions of grandeur/' 
observes Dr. Gerald Hewitt, New 
York psychiatrist. “Often these delu¬ 
sions are in the form of a cover-up 
for deep-seated feelings of inferior¬ 
ity” 

Swindlers have a great affection 
for the romantic and the adventurous 
in life. They are continually shuttling 
from city to city and it is not so 
much the necessity of leaving the 
scene of the crime that drives them, 
but rather the desire to sample the 
atmosphere of a new arena. Swindlers 
are ever-present patrons at World 
Series games, heavyweight bouts, at 
political conventions, and at first 
nights. 

“Their insatiable longing for the 
limelight is too strong for them to 
overcome, even at those times when 
caution decrees they should stay in 
the background,” points out Assistant 
U. S. Attorney Louis Kaplan, the 
government prosecutor who has 
broken up many swindling and con¬ 
fidence rackets. 

Hotc They Get Their Start 

How do swindlers get that way? 
Most of them become involved in 
petty thieving activities in their youth 
for the usual reasons that young men 
turn to crime — they are starved for 
the symbols of security, they come 
from broken homes, from homes that 
have failed to give them love or a 


feeling of being wanted, from fam¬ 
ilies that are very large and where 
individual needs of children may be 
ignored. 

The budding swindler follows a 
different route from others who drift 
into crime because he has a strong 
distaste for violence and strong-arm 
methods. For this reason, and also 
because he has a good deal of basic 
intelligence, he doesn't become a 
thug, but learns to steal by using his 
wits. Since he considers himself to 
be a few cuts above the ordinary 
criminal, he also tries to justify to 
his own conscience the murky career 
he has chosen. 

“Everybody in this world cheats,” 
he assures himself. “I'm just smarter 
at it than the next fellow.” 

The swindler is a good student. 
He learns how to mingle with the 
“better classes,” how to cultivate their 
conversation, and pick up gleanings 
of their culture which he can use to 
impress prospective victims. He has 
a bent for^ the theatrical and this 
helps him in his trade. Good per¬ 
formances and smooth “productions” 
are indispensable to a successful 
swindle. 

Eddie Connors, a well-known fraud 
merchant, used to haunt the Broad¬ 
way stage, invest in shows and pay 
established directors to teach him 
impersonations. “The Yellow Kid,” in 
the guise of a retired ambassador, 
cultivated such Hollywood stars as 
Charlie Chaplin and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks. He learned invaluable acting 
tricks which paid off when he por¬ 
trayed the roles of banker, federal 
judge, stock broker, diplomat, Wash- 
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ington correspondent, Wall Streeter 
and, of course. Colonel Lehigh of the 
blue-grass country. 

At least one artist in chicanery was 
actually a professional thespian who 
did his swindling when he was “at 
liberty” from the stage. He was Ar¬ 
nold McAullife, whose specialty was 
the old “wire game.” 

This involves a supposed deal with 
a Western Union telegrapher who 
ostensibly flashes the results of horse 
races to the swindler before he sends 
them on to the horse parlor where the 
bookies are accepting bets. The swin¬ 
dler then convinces the “mark” that 
if he puts up money to bet with him, 
he can make a fortune because he 
will bet oTiiy on the winners and the 
bookies won't realize the race is al¬ 
ready over. A store is rented and 
outfitted like a regular Western Union 
office to help deceive the “mark.” 

McAullife worked the “wire game” 
for years without detection. He came 
a cropper, however, when one of his 
old victims spotted him playing the 
lead role in a stock company pro¬ 
duction of Claudia and David. 

Because of the swindler s over¬ 
weening ego, he usually prefers to 
select victims who are intelligent 
rather than dull-witted. “It is a 
greater sop to his sense of greatness 
if he can conquer a formidable op¬ 
ponent rather than an easy setup,” 
observes Dr. Richard H. Hoffmann, 
the neuropsychiatrist and criminolo¬ 
gist. You might imagine this obses¬ 
sion for greatness would prove the 
swindler's undoing, but it seems to 
work the other way around. 

The intelligent person is quick to 


grasp the advantages to him in a 
suggested deal and becomes more 
eager to take the plunge. His guard 
is down because he believes himself 
to be too smart to be taken in. Pro¬ 
fessor Maurer points out that well- 
to-do business-men are fleeced more 
often than anyone else. Bankers, ex¬ 
ecutors in charge of estates, guar¬ 
dians of trust funds, wealthy farmers 
and ranchers, and real-estate men are 
frequent victims. The great majority 
of “marks” come from the upper 
strata of society. 

Brainy Ones Fall Hardest 

“The more superior they feel, the 
more ripe they are for the plucking,” 
one prominent swindler, the “Hash- 
house Kid,” used to tell his accom¬ 
plices. He would set up his GHQ in 
the Park Avenue sectors of the nation 
and prove his point. 

Vanity impels many fraud mer¬ 
chants to give up lucrative swindles 
based on race track betting and con¬ 
centrate on stock market gyps. The 
heady atmosphere of Wall Street and 
their make-believe phone calls to the 
likes of the Morgans, the Aldriches, 
and the Lamonts titillate them as 
much as the finest vintage cham¬ 
pagne. “Kid McKinley” is a promi¬ 
nent example of a con man who gave 
up the “wire game” for the “rag” 
(as stock market swindles are called) 
and prospered equally well. 

McKinley’s high-water mark as a 
“rag” operator came when he hooked 
a Dallas businessman for $100,000. 
McKinley met the businessman on a 
train to New York where he was 
scheduled to attend a convention. 
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After spending a few days with the 
prospective “mark”, McKinley intro¬ 
duced him to a Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Donnelly rode in a chauffered 
limousine, exuded wealth and power, 
and brought his friends to a broker¬ 
age house where employees and man¬ 
ager literally groveled at his feet. 
McKinley confided to the “mark” that 
Donnelly manipulated the rise and 
fall of large blocks of securities in 
conjunction with a Wall Street com¬ 
bine. 

While the “mark” looked on in awe, 
messengers would bring wires to 
Donnelly signed by the biggest names 
in the financial world. Phone calls 
from the Whitneys, et al, would be 
put through constantly. For a “show” 
of this kind, many “actors” and many 
settings and props are required, even 
though the audience consists of a 
single person —the “mark”. 

Maybe They’d Let Him In 

After much cajoling, Donnelly per¬ 
mitted his two friends to make a few 
small investments on “sure things”. 
The profits came in and the “mark s” 
appetite became whetted, thus set¬ 
ting him up for the kill. Donnelly in¬ 
formed his two friends that he could 
let them in on a really big coup but 
that they would have to raise $100,- 
000 apiece. McKinley said he could 
get the money and the Dallas “mark” 
borrowed money from friends, rela¬ 
tives, and business associates to show 
that he, too, was in the big league. 

The climax came when Donnelly 
announced that he was being called 
out of town on business. A few days 
later, he put through a long distance 


call to McKinley, outlining his in¬ 
structions. McKinley and the “mark” 
went to the brokerage house, turned 
over the money to the manager, and 
sat back to await their fortune. Sud¬ 
denly, McKinley was called in to the 
managers office. The bottom had 
dropped out of the securities they 
had purchased — everything was lost! 
A phone call from Donnelly came in 
berating McKinley for having pulled 
a colossal blunder. He was supposed 
to sell those securities short, and buy 
other securities and he had somehow 
gotten his instructions fouled up. 

He’d Kill Himself 

McKinley ran out of the brokerage 
house, shouting that he was going to 
kill himself. Instead, he boarded a 
train, *met Donnelly in California and 
divided the loot. The “mark” even¬ 
tually returned to Dallas to pick up 
whatever pieces were left of his finan¬ 
cial structure. Even today he may 
believe that poor McKinley made an 
honest mistake and killed himself 
for it! 

Though it is doubtful that swin¬ 
dlers have much understanding of 
their own emotional drives, they show 
an uncanny skill for deciphering the 
secret psychological desires and mo¬ 
tivations of their victims. “They are 
well aware of the fact that there is 
a little bit of larceny in everyone’s 
make-up and they know precisely 
how to take advantage of it,” says 
Dr. Podolsky. “Their approach is 
akin to seduction. Wishes and im¬ 
pulses known to be unethical or even 
criminal are released under the in- 
(Continued on page 118) 
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ancer! 

Cancer strikes one in five. But fear of 
cancer afflicts many more. Here's how 
to prevent needless worries from mak¬ 
ing your life a never-ending nightmare 


a by Vera G. Kimler 

woman discovers a lump on her breast and does 

nothing about it. A man is pestered by 

a sore lip that doesn’t heal, but he ignores it. 

Both of them dread the possibility 

of cancer and put off seeking medical aid until it’s too late. 

Tragic? Yes! But tragic too, in a different way, and even 
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more pitiful are the people who are 
haunted by horrible fears of malignant 
tumors when they have no reason at 
all for their fears. They are the people 
who are convinced that the medical 
men they've consulted are wrong. Or 
that their doctors, friends and rela¬ 
tives won't tell them the grim truth. 
Nothing will really reassure them that 
they are not doomed by cancer! 

Last Spring, a New Jersey restau¬ 
rant owner took his five-year-old son, 
a crippled victim of cerebral palsy, for 
a drive in the country. Wnen they 
reached their destination, the father 
pulled out a gun and shot his son 
through the head. Why? Because, as 
the man confessed to the police, he 
believed himself to be suffering from 
incurable cancer and might not live 
much longer. He didn't want his wife 
to be burdened with the child's care. 
Checking with the man's physician, 
authorities discovered that, although 
the man had just undergone an opera¬ 
tion (for hemorrhoids), his condition 
was far from serious and definitely 
not cancerous at all! 

Healthy respect — not fear — should 
be accorded a disease as serious as 
cancer can be. Statistics cannot be 
ignored. But cancer should not be 
allowed to take such a toll of tortured 
days and troubled nights which are 
now suffered by too many perfectly 
well people. 

Medicine has a name for these wor¬ 


ried souls—"cancerphobe”. And today 
the prevalence of "an almost national 
cancerphobia” has been observed by 
many authorities, including Drs. N. S. 
Kline and Julius Sobin, writing in 
the American Medical Association's 
Journal. 

Most victims worry quietly at home, 
in the dark of night. But many are 
so fearful that they pack the waiting 
rooms of cancer specialists and throng 
tumor clinics and cancer detection 
centers — all at a tremendous cost to 
themselves in cash resources, efficiency 
and happiness, as well as being waste¬ 
ful of the medical profession's time 
and skill. 

“I can spot a confirmed cancer¬ 
phobe in any of a number of ways,” 
declares one prominent cancer special¬ 
ist. "Dead giveaways are those tor¬ 
tured souls who've located me, not 
through their family physicians, but 
by calling the Medical Bureau and 
demanding the name of a ‘cancer 
doctor.' 

“Others write to me from out-of- 
tcwn recounting the ‘miraculous cures* 
they've heard of that I'm supposed to 
have performed in treating other 
‘hopeless' cancer cases. 

"And I immediately suspect cancer- 
phobia in patients who promptly rattle 
off the names of a string of other can¬ 
cer surgeons and then announce that 
they want to hear my verdict on their 
‘malignancy.' 


-—-About the Author 

Vera G. Kinsler is a freelance writer who has made a specialty of the 
study of cancer and its emotional effects . For the purpose of this article > 
she interviewed a number of leading cancer experts and psychiatrists . 
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'‘Usually in these cases I don’t make 
an examination, and I certainly never 
offer any diagnosis at all. As for the 
out-of-town letter-writers, I refer them 
back to medical men in their own 
community. And I try to convince 
those who’ve quite obviously been 
'doctoring around’ that if they can’t 
believe the opinions of Drs. Jones, 
Smith, and Blank—all good men, they 
certainly won’t have any faith in my 
judgment. 


They Don’t Accept the Truth 

“What’s the use, anyhow? I know 
full well that a month or two after 
they’ve heard what I have to say, 
they'll be driven to haunting some 
other doctor’s office—or worse, putting 
themselves in the hands of quack faith 
healers, because worried folks such as 
these are juicy prey for the medically 
unscrupulous and the outright char¬ 
latans.” 

Quacks have been busy exploiting 
the situation for a long time. The 
medical records of early 18th Century 
France note that the ladies of one 
particular town succumbed suddenly 
to an epidemic of fear —fear of hav¬ 
ing, or of momentarily developing, 
cancer of the breast. 

Why? Because a local “surgeon” of 
uncertain medical reputation but ap¬ 
parently strong persuasive powers ad¬ 
vised all the women to examine their 
breasts for cancerous lumps. They 
thoroughly obliged him, pressing their 
breasts so long and so often that a 
number of them actually developed 
lumps, which were immediately and 
profitably operated upon as “cancer” 
by the crafty “surgeon”! 


Many patients who appear worried 
about a possible malignant growth 
complain of an odd pain most usually 
in the exact same part of the body 
where cancer has already afflicted a 
relative or acquaintance. In some cases 
they are middle-aged women who are 
undergoing the psychological strains 
of menopause which make them un¬ 
easy and fearful. In others, concern 
over a parent, brother or sister has 
made them apprehensive about their 
own health. 

Modem research does indicate that 
cancer, while definitely not hereditary, 
does tend to run in families. One’s 
chances of contracting some form of 
the disease are about 12 times greater 
if it has already appeared among one’s 
close blood-relations than if one’s 
family tree has no such history. 

But, physicians point out, “pain is 
seldom a symptom of early cancer.” 
Lumps, swellings, bleeding, all quite 
painless, are far more apt to give the 
first warnings that something is amiss. 

But don’t jump to the conclusion 
that you have cancer just because you 
: have a swelling and a relative of yours 
had cancer. Let your doctor tell you 
if you need worry. Usually you’ll find 
that your fears are groundless. 

Diagnostic methods for detecting 
cancer are constantly improving as 
medical research finds out more and 
more about growths. So the chances 
of your suffering from an undiscovered 
cancer are growing slimmer all the 
time. ( For the latest good news on 
the cancer front, see Your Mind and 
Body in this issue,) 

“Man is the only animal that wor¬ 
ries,” runs the saying. And it’s a fact 
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that probably no one ever lived who 
didn't spend some anxious moments 
being jittery over life's problems. But 
the chronic worrier is of a different 
stripe. 

Such people, definitely troubled but 
not knowing exactly why, generally 
tend to focus their distress “on any¬ 
thing which in some manner suggests 
death, disease, or disaster,” point out 
Psychiatrists Louis J. Kamosh and 
E. M. Zucker of Cleveland Clinic. 

Thus high places, open places, nar¬ 
row halls, small rooms, running water, 
staircases, various animals and insects, 
dirt, bacteria, insanity, all are common 
targets of phobias. So too are heart 
trouble, brain tumors, multiple scle¬ 
rosis, syphilis, and tuberculosis. (See 
Sex and Fear in Why # 17). 

But why has cancer become the 
medical bogeyman of our times, the 
mask for such a wide gamut of 
anxieties? 

The psychiatrists explain, “Persons 
afflicted with phobias always seem to 
draw the material for their fears di¬ 
rectly from their immediate environ¬ 
ment, though the phobia itself of 
course comes from deep within their 
personality patterns. 

“A particularly vivid example of 
this fact was observed after the death 
of President Roosevelt from a widely- 
publicized brain hemorrhage. Clinics 
were filled with people whose sole 
complaint was that they believed 
themselves to be dying of undiagnosed 
brain hemorrhage. Some months later, 
when other events filled the public 
eye, such ‘cases' disappeared.” 

In the case of cancer, recent years 
have brought an avalanche of popular 


information about the perils of malig¬ 
nant growths, the imperative need for 
early diagnosis. “Cancer strikes one 
out of five” widely advertises the 
American Cancer Society. Similar 
warnings, slogans, repetitions of the 
“Seven Danger Signals of Cancer” 
have made people aware of cancer 
today as never before. And all of this 
has made cancer Grade-A worry ma¬ 
terial for the fearful. 

Well, then, to ease the fears of so 
many, should such anti-cancer prop¬ 
aganda be-diminished? 

“No, definitely no,” chorus the psy¬ 
chiatrists. 

“Look at it this way,” suggests one 
analyst. “Traffic lights may sometimes 
confuse motorists, possibly lead to ac¬ 
cidents. Yet we'd never consider abol¬ 
ishing them, because they certainly 
prevent many more mishaps than they 
cause. Cancer education of the public 
is much the same thing. We feel that 
people who are going to develop pho¬ 
bias will get them whether or not they 
are ever made aware of the dangers 
of cancer. Such people will probably 
wind up scared to death of spiders, 
or germs, or cosmic rays, or even 
afraid of being afraid — phobophobes 
— if they don't latch on to fear of 
cancer. 

“On the other hand, many real 
victims of cancer are being saved 
every year by widespread cancer pub¬ 
licity which gets them into the doc¬ 
tor's office in time for effective treat¬ 
ment.” 

“There is no medicine for fear,” 
observes a Scottish proverb. But this 
isn’t true at all of cancerphobia. Psy¬ 
chologists and other counselors have 
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had brilliant success in helping people 
completely vanquish the most deep- 
seated fears, including fear of cancer. 
If, after reading this article, you are 
still troubled, you might investigate 
the facilities for help in your commu¬ 
nity. But for most cases, a little well- 
applied commonsense will rid you of 
your worries. 

Experts in the field of both cancer- 
study and psychology today offer 
many practical tips on how to stop 
such needless worrying. 

First, dont keep these fears of 
cancer to yourself. Seek medical aid 
just as soon as you feel the slightest 
suspicions. Any unusual swelling or 
bleeding, any odd change in your ap¬ 
petite or digestive workings, should 
send you straight into your doctor s 


office. The sooner, the better. Don’t 
just stay home and start worrying. 
See a doctor, too, even if you have 
no signs, but just want to be certain. 

The second rule is, dont take your 
fears around to your relatives and 
neighbors. That little lump or pimple 
which already looks somewhat sus¬ 
picious to you may grow in your 
mind’s eye to mammoth and inoper¬ 
able proportions before you’ve so 
much as called your family physician 
for an examination appointment. So 
ring him up rather than shop around 
the neighborhood for alarming and 

LET YOUR DOCTOR take over 
your cancer worries. Today's 
examination methods eliminate 
guesswork. Cancer can be cured 
if trouble is spotted in time 
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completely unqualified opinions. 

If you have no family physician, 
call the local unit of the American 
Cancer Society, or inquire at your 
city or county health department as 
to where you may obtain a proper 
cancer examination. 

It’s of the utmost importance for 
you to choose a physician whom you 
can trust implicitly — either because 
you know and like him and his work, 
or because you think highly of his 
professional qualifications, affiliations, 
and recommendations. This is impera¬ 
tive. He will assure you of the best 
possible diagnosis of your physical 
condition. And it will stamp out 
any sprouts of doubt in your mind 
about undetected cancer. 

Discuss promptly and directly with 
your doctor any fears you may have 
of a faulty diagnosis , rather than 
silently refuse to accept his opinion 
that you’re in perfect health. Give 
your doctor the benefit of your doubts, 
if you have any after you hear his 
verdict. 

Don’t Be Your Own M.D. 

For the same good reason you 
should steer clear of self-diagnosis. 
Cancer detection, even in the hands 
of experts, is a tricky problem. You 
simply cannot decide yourself that 
you’re suffering from a tumor, no 
matter how convincing your symp¬ 
toms may appear to you. But you can 
succeed in scaring yourself half to 
death — which will quite probably 
make you put off seeking professional 
advice. 

When you go to seek help, try to 
cooperate just as fully as you can in 


all such matters as supplying family- 
tree histories, and revealing your own 
symptoms. Neither false modesty nor 
any prudish sense of shame can help 
the doctor get a clear picture of your 
particular case. Naturally the more 
he knows about you, the more defi¬ 
nite and accurate his diagnosis can 
be. Then his “Yes? or “No” about 
your suspicions of cancer will be just 
that much more valuable. 

Trust Your Doctor 

After you get his verdict and he’s 
given you an absolutely clean bill 
of health — believe him! Rest assured 
that if there’s the slightest doubt in 
his own mind about his diagnosis, he’ll 
not hesitate to send you elsewhere for 
confirmation — to another physician or 
to one of the many centers which 
specialize in cancer detection and 
treatment. So if he tells you that 
youve nothing to worry about, dont 
worry! 

Suppose, you say, you can’t stop 
worrying anyway. Your doctor says 
you are in good health. But you can’t 
get it out of your head that your 
mother died of cancer of the breast 
at an early age or that a cousin was 
taken by cancer of the lung. You’ll 
meet the same fate soon, you think, 
even though you know there’s not 
the slightest shred of evidence now. 

How can you drive that ridiculous, 
but viciously tenacious, fear out of 
your head? 

You can do it by filling your mind 
with a lot more important things. 
Worries hit us hardest when we are 
least busy. A man with a job that de¬ 
mands his full attention, or a woman 
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with a home and children that need 
constant care, rarely have the time 
for brooding. 

If time hangs heavy on your hands, 
start new projects. New hobbies, new 
sports, new outside activities will do 
wonders for the man whose life isn't 
as full as it used to be. For a woman, 
especially those with grown-up fam¬ 
ilies and no careers of their own, there 
are a host of community organiza¬ 
tions crying for your help.^ Go into 
that Red Cross or hospital volunteer 
work you've been planning to do ever 


since the children were small, but 
which you've never seemed to “get 
around to” so far. Get out and get 
busy! 

Medicine can help the majority of 
cases of cancer. But only you can 
polish off your fears of cancer for 
good. You can sweep those ghosts 
out of your mind if you make a real 
effort to face the facts. Cancer causes 
enough misery without your adding 
to it by causing yourself endless tor¬ 
ment fighting something that isn't 
there! ■ 


Psycho-Qniz- 

Do Your Byes Play Tricks on You? 



A All the lines are identical. Your eye is persuaded by the designs sur¬ 
rounding the lines to believe they are longer or shorter than they actually 
are. B The horizontal lines are exactly parallel; the radiating lines throw 
you off. C The upper arcs are slightly longer in both cases. This is a 
normal optical illusion that, experimenters have discovered, fools chickens 
as well as human beings. 
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What is the fascination in other people's troubles 
that has won millions of loyal fans for 
Strike It Rich and other TV heartache shows? 



O by Carol Warner Gluck 

ne of America's most popular daytime 
broadcasts, seen or heard by 11,000,000 
people daily, parades before its 
cameras and microphones an 
endless line of poverty-stricken or desperate 
people. It is a rare day when at least 
one participant on the 
show does not break down and cry. 

If entertainment is “escape” 

from everyday troubles, what kind of 

escape is this? What is the appeal in seeing 

a worked-out, worn-out widow 

plead for clothing for her six ragged children? 
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GUESS THE right answer . . . and Strike It Rich. Master of Ceremonies Warren Hull 
questions Hie John H. lightfoot* of Brockton, Mass., parents of 11 offspring ranging 
from 6 weeks to 9 years and including two sets of twins. Lightfoot is a $75 a week 
ironworker. Children needed clothes and Mrs. Lightfoot yearned for a dothesdrier 
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What kind of pleasure is it to watch 
a young woman suffering from an 
incurable disease of the spinal cord 
try to get dental care and a type¬ 
writer? 

What is enjoyable about quivering 
in suspense with three blind boys 
who need money for ham radio 
equipment or shedding tears at the 
exposed emotions of a pregnant 
housewife with a cancerous leg? 

That these devastating stories of 
human misery and suffering apparent¬ 
ly satisfy something in the psvcho- 
logical make-up of millions of Amer¬ 
icans is proved every time that pro¬ 
grams like Strike It Rich, called “the 
show with a heart,” go on the air. 
The muffled sob has challenged the 
belly laugh in winning audiences— 
as a half-dozen top shows demon¬ 
strate. 

As Millions Weep 

Strike It Rich, which carries the 
biggest cargo of misery, has enjoyed 
phenomenal popularity since it made 
its radio debut in 1947. Today it is 
still heard on radio five times a week, 
with an estimated audience of 5,000,- 
000 listeners each day, and is also 
televised every weekday and Wednes¬ 
day evenings. The TV show has an 
estimated daytime audience of 6,000,- 
000, while the evening show has some 
15,000,000 viewers. 

The average Strike It Rich mailbag 
contains 20,000 letters a week, as 
well as pot holders and cookies for 
Warren Hull, master of ceremonies, 
and assorted gifts for producer Walt 
Framer, announcer Ralph Paul, and 
assistant producer Mary Roes. 


Helping Hand Clubs, to select de¬ 
serving contestants, have been organ¬ 
ized by local groups in Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia, New England and Charlotte, 
N. C., with other clubs now forming 
in Memphis, Asheville and Cincinnati. 

The potency of the program’s pull 
can best be judged bv the rapt, emo¬ 
tional expressions of the audience 
when a show is in progress. 

When Bud Abbott, a Louisville TV 
personality, ran a local show satiriz¬ 
ing Strike It Rich so many protests 
poured in that he was obliged to ap¬ 
pear on the real show as a Helping 
Hand to exonerate himself. 

Love Letter Started It 

Evidently Strike It Rich is felt to 
be even more than mere entertain¬ 
ment by its fans. Their warmth and 
loyalty is a source of wonder and 
gratification to Walt Framer who con¬ 
ceived the idea for the program when 
he was working a man-in-the-street 
broadcast for a Pittsburgh station. 

This program called for Framer to 
ask passers-by for various articles and 
to pay up if they had them in their 
pockets or purses. He stopped one 
man and asked for a love letter, 
which was promptly produced. 

As he handed over five dollars, 
Framer casually asked what the man 
was going to do with the money. 
“I’m broke,” said the man. “TheyVe 
turned off my gas. I’m going to use 
it to pay up my gas bill.” 

The drama latent in this struck 
Framer. Here was a person in trouble 
getting a break out of nowhere in 
the nick of time. Why not a program 
for people who need money badly, 




RAPT studio audiences hopefully await stroke 
of good fortune that will solve participant's crisis 


who explain why they need it, and 
then have a chance to obtain it 
through a quiz? 

It took Framer two years to get 
the show on, but once he did, it was 
in substantially the same form as it 
is today. 

Each day, three or four contestants, 
chosen from letters or from the studio, 
audience, are brought on the stage of 
what used to be the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre in New York. Warren Hull, a 
handsome, 50-year-old man who looks 
younger and who has an attractive, 
sympathetic personality, interviews 


each contestant in turn. They tell their 
stories, explaining why they need to 
“strike it rich,” and are then given 
a quiz of five questions. They can win 
up to $500, depending on how much 
they bet and how well they do. 

A special feature is the Heart Line, 
through which listeners may tele¬ 
phone contributions of money or 
articles or aid. Often the Heart Line, 
which Hull answers directly on the 
program as soon as it rings, provides 
money, merchandise and medical 
treatment amounting to as much or 
more than the prize money. 
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A guest celebrity, called a “Help¬ 
ing Hand,” is another attraction. 
These well-known people tackle the 
quiz on behalf of some needy person 
who for one reason or another can¬ 
not appear on the show himself. 

Typical of one group of cases is 
that of Mrs. Jesse Kelly of Jamaica, 
Long Island. Mrs. Kelly was left a 
widow when her husband died of 
injuries sustained in World War II, 
and she is obliged to support her 
five young children on her pension. 
She has a girl of 14 and four boys 
ranging from four to 13 years old. 
Recently the boy of seven contracted 
polio and is in an iron lung in a 
Buffalo hospital. Mrs. Kelly was des¬ 
perate for money to go to see him 
now and then, so she came to “strike 
it rich.” 

She collected $240 in the quiz, $50 
on the Heart Line, and shirts and 
clothing for all the children. 

Heart Line telephone calls and 
viewer contributions are frequently 
remarkable. When Hull read a letter 
from a 12-year-old girl who was un¬ 
able to walk and who wanted a 
“fairy doll” for her collection, she re¬ 
ceived 380 packages from 32 states. 
Many people who cannot afford sub¬ 
stantial contributions seek other ways 
of aiding, because tljey want to 
“share in the satisfaction of helping 
less fortunate people.” 

Letters and comments indicate the 
intense pleasure people take in the 
show and the revelation of one hard 
luck case after another. Why in the 
world does this give listeners a “warm 
glow” (as they say) or a “good feel¬ 
ing all day”? 


According. to psychologists, the 
reasons people give for liking the 
show are all real reasons, but under¬ 
lying them are basic unconscious 
factors deeply anchored in the per¬ 
sonalities of all of us. 

In reality people are sympathetic, 
decent and kind and, in general, like 
to help others. They identify them¬ 
selves with the “givers” on Strike It 
Rich and get gratification from help¬ 
ing those less fortunate than them¬ 
selves. It makes them feel useful and 
needed. 

Some get this satisfaction by actu¬ 
ally sharing in the help through con¬ 
tributions; others—most—get this sat¬ 
isfaction indirectly, by identification, 
by imagining themselves in the place 
of the benefactors. 


WALT FRAMER, originator and pro¬ 
ducer of Strike It Rich, discovered 
that the Good Samaritan pays off 
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The pleasure of giving is intensi¬ 
fied in Strike It Rich because we come 
in actual contact with the recipients 
of help. We can see and hear the 
objects of “our” generosity. We have 
the satisfaction of watching them re¬ 
act, trembling with suspense or 
eagerness, smiling or weeping in re¬ 
lief and joy. We can see the imme¬ 
diate effect of our aid in a way that 
is impossible with large-scale charity. 

Misery Bucks Vs Up 

Psychiatrists will tell you that we 
enjoy this because in inflates our 
ego. Dr. Herbert Kalmanoff, the emi¬ 
nent psychoanalyst, says, “People de¬ 
rive pleasure from seeing miserv be¬ 
cause it builds themselves up.” 

It cheers us to see people less for¬ 
tunate than ourselves because it 
makes us realize that our own troubles 
are not so bad after all. Unsconscious- 
lv we count our blessings and are more 
contented with our own lot. 

The opposite is also true. We 
identify ourselves with those unfor¬ 
tunates who are receiving help and 
in so doing get pleasure in other 
ways. 

Subsconsciously, we put ourselves 
in the place of the needy and we are 
encouraged by the fact that these 
people have the will to go on in the 
face of dire hardship and tragedy. 
Warren Hull says, “It is inspiring to 
see people who have had so much 
ill fortunate and who haven’t lost 
faith, who only need a boost to sur¬ 
mount their woes.” 

Thus, when we see a blind man 
or a sick woman who must care for 
her children, we can say, “These 


people are able to endure and even 
be happy in spite of their terrible 
troubles. If they can, I could, too.” 

This gives us strength of spirit and 
will, bolsters our morale. 

But this identification with the 
needy has its other aspect. According 
to Professor Irving Lanzer, the well- 
known consulting psvchologist and 
psychotherapist, “It satisfies desires 
deep-seated in most of us in terms 
of unconscious guilt feelings or tenns 
of unworthiness. Because of these 
the individual develops a habit and 
a need to suffer.” 

In other words, we suffer along 
with the woman who is so desperate 
that she tells her heart-breaking story 
and begs for aid, although she hates 
doing it, and who breaks down into 
tears as she relives her miserv. Yes, we 
agonize along with her—and enjoy it. 

We are satisfying that unreasom 
able but dogged feeling in us which 
tells us we are guilty or unworthy and 
deserve to be punished. 

Most people feel that they would 
hate to air their private li.ves and 
would admit that it must be an ordeal 
for the contestants to lay bare their 
inner secrets. Yet a pleasurable thrill 
goes with watching the contestants do 
just that. 

We’d Like to Be There 

Psychologists agree it is because 
we are satisfying a desire to expose 
ourselves by putting ourselves in the 
place of those on the program. 

Professor Lanzer states that this 
identification with the recipients also 
satisfies our need to have someone 
to depend on. Along these lines. Dr. 
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Kalmanoff agrees that Warren Hull 
is a good father figure. He is kind 
and helpful, one depends on him for 
sympathy and support, and he is the 
one through whose hands pass the 
gifts and benefits. 

We Like a Lucky Break 

The third major psychological 
reason for the popularity of Strike It 
Rich is the ‘'happy ending/' Those 
who need that one boost to go on 
receive it. Everyone is helped. 

This makes us feel that we, too, 
would get help if we needed it, that 
people are really land, generous and 
sympathetic, and that, if trouble 
should come, we would not be alone. 
It reassures us because it seems to 
show that, no matter how hopeless 
things may appear,.we can alwavs get 
that “break from the blue.” 

Says Dr. Kalmanoff, “It satisfies the 
individuals magical needs, the belief 
that ‘everything will turn out all 
right,’ that somehow, somewhere a 
‘fairy godmother’ will grant his 
wishes.” 

This is a survival of the expecta¬ 
tions we had in babyhood. “The new¬ 
born child is a king,” Dr. Kalmanoff 
declares. “He has everything done for 
him. He looks upon the world as 
identical to himself and expects his 
every desire to be granted. 

“At first these desires are granted. 
He is cared for, bathed, fed, loved. 
After a while, he is denied some 
things. He learns to adjust to these 
frustrations, if he is to cope with 
the world, but the residue of his 
infant-kingness remains in such forms 
as wishful thinking, in a belief in 


luck, or in his need to be reassured 
that someone or something will turn 
up to take care of him.” 

Finally, there is the quiz feature, 
through which is retained the element 
of chance. It provides suspense and 
the same pleasure we get frpm watch¬ 
ing any game or sport, intensified in 
this case by the fact that the gamble 
is with the lives of human beings. 

It is interesting that the majority 
of the studio audience always wants 
the contestant to bet all the money, 
not just part of it, evidently deriving 
a vicarious thrill out of risking as 
much as possible. The contestants, 
whose immediate future security and 
happiness often depend on the out¬ 
come, are not so prone to shoot the 
works. 

Strike It Rich is not the only show 
with these special reasons for popu¬ 
larity. Another program with a very 
rapidly growing audience which 
seems to depend for its appeal on 
these same psychological drives is 
This Is Your Life . 

This program dramatizes the life 
story of a real person. He or she 
appears on the show in person, usually 


MISERY, UNLIMITED. Former actress 
Lillian Roth's tragic history of alco¬ 
holism and broken marriages offered 
"This Is Your Life" audience a real 
shocker. Alcoholics Anonymous fur¬ 
nished a happy ending. This actual 
news photo of 1941 shows Miss 
Roth nursing bruises • she claimed 
were inflicted by her third husband 
when he beat her with a telephone 
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just after undergoing a heart-rending 
experience, and is confronted with 
the surprise presence of friends and 
family. Devious methods are em¬ 
ployed to keep the subject from 
knowing that he is the subject of the 
program and the result is a welter 
x of nostalgia, tears, consternation and 
joy. 

One of the most sensational pro¬ 
grams on This Is Your Life concerned 
the rehabilitation of actress Lillian 
Roth, whose career was wrecked by 
* excessive drinking. It was unique in 
the series because Miss Roth, unlike 
other subjects, was told in advance 
that her history was to be recreated. 
However, as the still-lovely young 
woman was confronted first by her 
early associates in show business dur¬ 
ing her good days and then, one by 
one, with the living symbols of her 
druggies—her sister, her doctor, her 



brother-in-law—the emotional climate 
built up. And finally, as she started 
to recount the time when she reached 
bottom, broke and ready for suicide, 
she began to cry. Millions of viewers 
watched her pull herself together and, 
shaken, tell die happier end—how in 
that desperate moment, she put her¬ 
self in the hands of a higher power 
and was then helped by Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Three From Overseas 

Another tremendously popular pro¬ 
gram occurred when This Is Your Life 
turned its cameras on Mrs. Ruth Eiler, 
a Nebraska postmistress and mother 
of nine children, three of whom were 
with the armed forces overseas. After 
23 members of her family and friends 
appeared, Mrs. Eiler’s three sons, all' 
of whom she believed to be overseas, 
walked out to greet her. 

Not all the shows carry such a 
wallop, but letters show that the 
audience likes best those lives which 
tug the heartstrings or which are most 
like their own. This program appeals 
mainly to our desire for sensational 
exposure, although viewers get inspir¬ 
ation and help in their own lives, too. 

At any rate, This Is Your Life , 
which shares a TV time slot with 
the boxing bouts, is the first program 
to compete successfully with the 
fights. Over 20,000,000 viewers cheer 
its tears. 

Like the other shows on the moist¬ 
ened airwaves of today, it has touched 
the heart of America and given people 
a chance to share help, comfort and 
satisfaction with others. A friend in 
need has become a friend on TV. | 
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At last . . . relief for 

those sorely-tried mothers and fathers who are 
so bewildered by confusing , 
contradictory “expert” advice 
they no longer 

trust themselves to be good parents! 

don’t be afraid 
of your child! 

by Elsieliese Thrope, Child Psychologist 


t is one of the sad ironies of this age of 
enlightenment and scientific know-how that 

a staggering number of parents are deeply 
afraid of their children. They are 

not worried that these children will harm 
them, but that they, the educated, the alert, the 

trained mothers and fathers 
will do something, say something, even feel 
something which will harm their offspring! An increasing 
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number of parents every day join 
these ranks, determined to do the 
“right thing” by their children — as 
seen by the experts. But the more ad¬ 
vice they collect, the greater their con¬ 
fusion and sense of inadequacy. Till 
finally they don’t know what to do 
any more at all. 

As one mother put it the other 
day, “When Jimmy bangs his toy 
trucks on the furniture, my first im¬ 
pulse is to stop him, even to slap his 
hand. But then I hear the voices of 
the experts. One of them tells me 
‘Don’t frustrate the child, he needs 
self-expression. If you hit him, he 
builds up resentment. Ask yourself 
tvhy he is so destructive. Maybe he 
is working off some aggression. May¬ 
be he is angry/ Then the voice of 
another expert drones, ‘What he 
needs is love. He must be cuddled 
more, feel closer to you. You must 
not feel angry at him, you must feel 
loving/ Although I try to feel ‘loving’ 
I can’t get over being annoyed at 
Jimmy. After all, it is good furniture 
and he is ruining it. I end up by 
putting him in his playpen. Then I 
feel guilty about that” . . . 

As simple an act as stopping Jim¬ 
my from scratching the furniture can 
be charged with dynamite for the 
mother who is torn by conflicts — 
conflicts which are the result of con¬ 
fusing advice but, even more, of a 
lack of self-confidence. If she dared 


do what her instinct and good judg¬ 
ment had told her to do in the first 
place, she would simply have stop¬ 
ped Jimmy in his tracks. But afraid 
to trust her feelings, afraid to “be 
herself,” afraid to act on her im¬ 
pulses, she had to turn to the “ex¬ 
perts” and end up confused and 
uneasy. 

This plight of the confused parent 
has attracted the attention of Dr. 
Hilde Bruch, a leading pediatrician 
and child psychologist. In her new 
book. Don't Be Afraid of Your Child 
(Farrar, Straus & Young), she has 
shown how to make the most of the 
experts’ knowledge and yet be com¬ 
fortable and content as a parent. 

Today’s parent, she says, was not 
made .imeasy merely by conflicting 
advice from experts who don’t agree 
with each other. The modern mother 
and father started out uneasy, long 
before they ever changed their first 
diaper. 

For one thing, they had had prec¬ 
ious little preparation for the business 
of being parents. Youngsters of the 
last century grew up in large fam¬ 
ilies where newborn babies were 
nothing very unusual. The small fam¬ 
ilies of the 20’$, 30’s and 40’s pro¬ 
vided little chance for this living ex¬ 
perience. By the time they get mar¬ 
ried, most young men and women 
have never held a baby in their arms 
— much less looked after it. 


-—-About the Author 

Elsieliese Thrope is a mother with first-hand experience in raising 
children successfully , and a child psychologist who has imparted her 
knowledge with good results to other parents . 
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Another point: modem education 
not only fails to prepare the young 
mother for her role but more often 
than not makes her feel that house¬ 
work and taking care of babies is an 
inferior occupation. A girl’s educa¬ 
tion is pretty much like that of ^ boy. 
It prepares her for a career. If, as 
usually happens, the career turns out 
to be marriage, she brings the same 
attitudes to it which she has learned 
to bring to, say, being a secretary. 
She wants to “do well.” She wants 
to be successful. While the aim itself 
is praiseworthy, the ambition behind 
it, the need to excel and to “do well,” 
frequently defeats her purpose. For 
it creates tension where there should 
be none. 

There are other reasons, too, why 
parents today are so uneasy. A wo¬ 
man no longer needs to spend all of 
her time sewing, cooking and keep¬ 
ing house. She has more leisure time. 
She must make a choice as to how 
best she will spend it, and making 
choices isn’t always easy. The hus¬ 
band, on the other hand, is away 
from home most of the time and is 
much less in touch with his children 
than men in the past. This is not of 
his making. But it does create a dif¬ 
ferent home atmosphere. The modern 
home is largely a woman-centered 
setup where mother makes most of 
the decisions and father is often only 
vaguely recognized as the “head of 
the family/’ It makes, to put it mild¬ 
ly, for confusion. 

With women struggling for a place 
in the world and men struggling for 
a place in their own homes, parents 
cannot be as relaxed as they might 


be. Where our grandparents were 
hemmed in by the limitations of their 
lives, we are bewildered by our great 
freedom of choice. Parents may de¬ 
cide to raise their children in city or 
country (or at least suburb), they 
may have a choice of private or 
public schools, they have to decide 
whether mother is to go on with her 
“career” or stay home with the chil¬ 
dren — they can even decide when 
they are to have these children, how 
they are to be spaced and how many 
there should be. 

While such freedom may be won¬ 
derful to some, it may and it does 
bewilder others. Uneasy, they feel 
the need for some kind of guidance, 
something which will tell them what 
they need and what they should do. 

Children Aren’t Machines 

But what do they get? Parents 
who are groping for help are given 
to understand that they will find all 
the answers in The Book. The Book 
is not the Bible of the past but a 
guidebook treated with the same rev- 
erance which an older generation 
had for the Bible — if one can con¬ 
ceive of a Bible that changes from 
year to year. 

Again, it’s not the experts alone 
who are to “blame.” Thev do the 
best they know how to meet the par¬ 
ents’ demand for eut-and-dried pre¬ 
scriptions. Parents who try to apply 
these techniques in the privacy of 
their homes are bewildered when 
they discover that often they don’t 
work for them. They blame the ex¬ 
perts, or themselves, or their chil¬ 
dren. They completely fail to under- 
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stand that children are not like wash¬ 
ing machines which roll off the same 
assembly line and which can be gov¬ 
erned by a set of printed instruc¬ 
tions. 

Children are as different emotion¬ 
ally as they are in appearance. Above 
all, they have parents who differ 
widely from each other in their own 
emotions. The tragic irony of the 
search for the answer lies in the fact 
that there can be no one answer for 
matters involving feelings. Any par¬ 


ent who expects such answers is not 
honest with himself. Any expert who 
hands down his own conclusions as 
absolute truth is just as unrealistic. 
Many parents misunderstand the 
“norms” which research has estab¬ 
lished as the way average children 
act. We now have information on 
growth norms, on intelligence norms, 
on the average age at which a child 
will start speaking, walking and rid¬ 
ing a tricycle, etc. These facts were 
collected over the years by psycholo- 




THERE ARE TIMES wh«n a child's outside life 
absorbs most of his interest and his home is 
only a place to hang his hat and gulp his meals. 
The wise parent takes it as a matter of course 
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gists and physicians working with 
children. Like all statistics, they are 
interesting and, if used and applied 
by the expert, can be helpful. They 
can even be reassuring. 

Too many harassed parents, how¬ 
ever, have used these statistics as 
something they and their children 
must live up to. To be up to the 
norm becomes identical with being 
successful. It becomes a moral ob¬ 
ligation to turn out children who 
would run “true to form/* Not their 
own form, mind you, but the form 
set up by statistics. And instead of 
being helpful, these findings become 
just one more threat parents have 
to cope with. 

So much for the parents’ dilemma. 
What about the child? The greater 
the parents’ uneasiness, the greater 
they feel a need to turn out wonder¬ 
ful specimens in their children. By 
some mysterious transformation these 
children who are raised in a home 
beset bv doubts are supposed to in¬ 
corporate security, resourcefulness, 
cheerfulness and an ability to get 
along with others. They must be good 
students and yet not bookish. They 
must have outside interests and yet 
not forget their family ties. They 
must be well balanced, magically 
well adjusted individuals. The fallacy 
seems to be that insecure parents 
must raise secure children! 

Children’s needs have changed 
very little throughout the ages. They 
need somebody to look after their 
physical needs while they are small. 
They need to be fed and to be kept 
warm. They need a feeling of belong¬ 
ing. They need parents who show by 


their example how men and women 
live in this world. They need love 
and acceptance as individuals in 
their own right and a chance to de¬ 
velop at their own pace. And they 
need to feel that mother and father 
respect each other and them. No 
outside “expert” can give them these 
things. 

By undermining parents’ self-con¬ 
fidence many “experts” have done 
great harm in wiping out the natural¬ 
ness a home must have to give chil¬ 
dren these basic needs. They have 
handed down endless rules of Musts 
and Don’ts for parents. Or they have 
said to cut out Musts and Don’ts and 
let the child be free. They have, 
above all, stressed the children’s needs 
to the point where parents are 
ashamed or afraid to admit needs and 
rights of their own. Children should 
be allowed to see certain types of TV 
shows, but what about mother’s right 
to view her favorite program? Chil¬ 
dren must be permitted to make noise, 
but where is father’s right to a peace¬ 
ful Sunday afternoon? They’re lost in 
the great scuffle for turning out the 
“right” kind of children. Self-confident 
children? Yes, by all means. Self-con¬ 
fident parents? Who cares? 

You get a situation where parents 
must be reminded to “love” their 
children. Who ever bothered to tell 
our grandparents that? They just did 
what came naturally. If they were 
happy in their own right, love for 
their children came naturally enough. 

Lecturing an uneasy parent that he 
or she must love his child at the right 
time and in the right amount can 
be downright confusing. After all, it 
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denies the parent's right to his own 
feelings which may, at times, not 
be too loving—especially when Junior 
has just broken the new Mixmaster! 

Anger and annoyance are real feel¬ 
ings in parents as well as children. 
To deny them leads to hypocrisy. 
Children are sensitive to underlying 
attitudes. They instinctively respond 
to real feelings, not to superficial 
gestures of love . and appeasement. 
They can sense a false note, and 
with it they begin to question the 
parents' honesty. 

If Junior breaks the Mixmaster and 
mother swallows her anger and tells 
him cheerfully that “everything is all 
right, mother understands,” Junior is 
bound to feel that his mother is put¬ 
ting on an >act. He does not know 
that she does so because she has been 
taught to act loving at all times So 
he is confused. Why does mother 
have to act so cheerful when he 
knows she is angry? 

Everyone Else Gets Angry! 

As he is confused by grownup re¬ 
actions at home, he begins to test 
them in the world of his friends and 
later at school. And now he discovers, 
to his surprise, that people there react 
entirely differently! If he breaks some 
friend’s toys, the friend yells at him. 
If he smears chalk on his desk at 
school, the teacher is annoyed. Now 
his confusion intensifies: how come 
he can get away with everything at 
home, and have people smiling at 
him, and not outside? Home has not 
prepared him for real situations, he 
discovers. Instead of being pleased 
with his loving and ever-smiling 


mother, he gets angry at her. 

Love cannot be taught. It cannot 
be handed out on presdiption. 
Rather it is a deepseated emotion, 
a basic feeling. Either you feel this 
love for your child or you don't. If 
you do—you'll know when and where 
to show it. If you don't—you may 
need help from a psychologist, from 
your doctor or from a counselor. You 
need to learn just what is coming 
between you and your natural feel¬ 
ings for your child. 

Do What You Think Best 

You can't feel or show these natural 
feelings, if you are so anxious to live 
up to what's expected of you or what 
you think is expected of you that you 
lose the ability to be truly yourself! 
Too many potentially fine mothers go 
to waste because they are haunted by 
the feeling that mother-in-law will 
disapprove of their housekeeping 
methods, that neighbors will find the 
house untidy, or that experts will con¬ 
sider them “poor” mothers. 

Often these mothers deny them¬ 
selves every right to a private life 
of their own. They become slaves to 
their household and their children. 
They don't go out socially, even 
though their husbands would like to 
have an evening out with them, be¬ 
cause baby might cry when the sitter 
takes over. They spend all of their 
waking hours and much of their 
nights taking care of the children or 
else worrying about them, Anxious 
not to frustrate the baby, anxious to 
please everybody and not to miss out 
on any new wrinkle, these mothers 
submerge their own desires for some 







Don't Be Afraid 

life of their own in filling what they 
think are the “needs of the child”. 

But you don't submerge your own 
likes and dislikes without feeling at 
least some resentment. Mothers, be¬ 
ing human after all, can't possibly be 
expected to give up everything for 
their offspring without some regrets. 
If they are honest with themselves, 
they will secretly ask: “Does the fact 
that I have given birth to a child 
make me into less of a person? Don't 
I have rights and privileges of my 
own any more? True, Junior may yell 
at being taken care of by a sitter but 
since this is the only way I can get 
out, suppose he does yell once in a 
while? Shouldn't he learn early in life 
that some frustration is part of grow¬ 
ing up and that he can't always have 
what he wants when he wants it— 
in this case his mother's company?” 

A less honest, or more doubtful 
mother will end up by becoming a 
martyr to her baby. 

Another catchword which has cre¬ 
ated confusion is the word Happiness. 
Children, to grow up healthily, need 
a happy soil, a happy home. Simply 
that. A happy home means a har¬ 
monious home, but not a home where 
nobody ever dares argue. It means a 
home where all members have respect 
for the feelings of others and where 
individual differences are accepted. 
And of course, there must be warmth 
and love. 

A Happy Home, Not a Clinic 

Yet “happiness” and “making” a 
child happy have become confused 
for some parents. Rather than creat¬ 
ing a happy home atmosphere, they 


of Your Child! 

bend every effort to “making” their 
children happy by material gifts, bv 
giving them “advantages”, by protect¬ 
ing them from tears and frustration. 

No one can tell you what makes 
a happy atmosphere (most of the 
time) for you and your family. What 
would please someone else might 
seem deadly dull to you. The big mis¬ 
take is in following someone else's 
example when it's not right for you. 

Her “Farm” Had an Elevator 

One mother, for instance, may read 
a dewy eyed account of “Life-on-the- 
Farm” where everybody pitches in to 
do the chores. Determined to recre¬ 
ate this same feeling in her children, 
she may then set out with a ven¬ 
geance to imitate a farm family, de¬ 
spite the fact that her brood is living 
in a crowded city apartment and a 
cleaning woman comes in once a 
week to do the heavy work. Suddenly 
the children find themselves egged 
on and needled into being helpful 
around the house where there is no 
real need for them to be helpful and 
where there is no real work for them 
to do. 

Where cooperation is part of the 
normal family routine it makes sense, 
but where it is merely an expert's 
opinion on how to “make” your chil¬ 
dren happy, it does not hold water. 

Finally, many parents have a deep 
fear of losing their children’s love. 
Naturally this clashes with the ex¬ 
perts' advice for applying some dis¬ 
cipline. Discipline has a way of 
arousing anger. Dr. Bruch tells this 
revealing story of the 12 year old 
(Continued on page 119) 
























F THE TIMID GLADIATOR 


What was the 
story-behind-the-story 
of the rich kid 
who had everything . . . 
including a police record 
a mile long? 


by Ralph S. Banay 
and Molly Ca9tle 

TFhe time: late on a summer evening. The place: a parkway gasoline 
station, Westchester County, New York. An open-topped convertible 
Cadillac slid in beside one of the pumps. Two young men — boys only 
yesterday — were inside. Both wore grey flannel trousers, sloppy sports 
jackets and open-necked shirts. They looked like Harvard down for the 
weekend — which often happened, this being the Boston Post Road. 

“Fill it up,” ordered the one at the wheel. 

Moving with the slow, jerky movement of a half run-down automaton, 
the attendant unscrewed the tank cap, pushed the nozzle into the hole and 
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turned on the gas. When the gas 
bubbled over he pulled out the nozzle. 

“Check your oil and water?” he 
asked, leaning wearily against the side 
of the car. Then suddenly he was 
standing sharply upright, almost to 
attention. The driver was pushing a 
gun in his ribs. 

“This is a hold-up,” he said dra¬ 
matically. 

In slow motion the attendant raised 
his hands. The driver climbed out, 
backing the man into the office. He 
left-handedly pulled open the cash 
register which was half behind him, 
scooped out the money inside and 
jammed it into his pocket. For a mo¬ 
ment he stood as if not knowing what 
to do next. 

“Take off your pants,” he suddenly 
ordered. 

The attendant, stupid with shock 
and fatigue, stood without moving, 
mouth sagging. 

“Come on, come on.” The voice 
sounded impatient and the man start¬ 
ed to fumble with his belt but not 
quick enough for the finger on the 
trigger. The gun went off, the warn¬ 
ing bullet passing harmlessly into a 
closet. 

The attendant sprang to life, tore 
off his pants, his hands shaking. He 
thought maybe he’d been shot. 

The young man grabbed them, ran 
out to the car, jumped in and roared 
off down the road. He had already 
gone 50 yards before he noticed that 
his friend was not with him. Evidently 
the shot had frightened him. 

A little further along, the liquor 
he’d drunk earlier turned sour by the 
excitement, rose in his gorge. He 


stopped the car and vomited on the 
grass beside the highway. He took 
the stolen money out of his pocket, 
pushed it into the pants he’d taken, 
rolled these up tight and shoved them 
under a bush. Then he drove slowly 
away, his face greenish, his hands 
clamped to the wheel to prevent them 
shaking. 

T he persistent, repetitious, dream- 
inspiring whirr of the telephone 
at last awakened Dr. Edwards. He 
groped for the phone the way he 
would have fumbled for the bell of 
the alarm if it had gone off ahead 
of time. His head sank back on the 
pillow, the phone lying lifeless in his 
right hand. But then it came faintly 
to life, and he could hear a scraping, 
crackling sound. 

“Hullo? Hullo? Dr. Edwards?” 

His name brought the doctor to 
fully alert consciousness. 

“Yes?” he answered sharply. “This 
is Dr. Edwards.” 

“Doctor! I’m in trouble. Can I see 
you?” 

“Who is this?” 

“It’s Dave — Dave Mackintosh. I 
have to see you.” 

“Call my secretary tomorrow for 
an appointment.” 

“No, now—at once.” His voice was 
urgent. 

“Very well.” The doctor sounded 
resigned. “Where are you?” 

“At the all-night drug store on the 
corner.” 

“Come, then.” He went to the 
kitchen to make coffee. It was already 
bubbling when the door bell rang. 
He opened the door. Dave Mackin- 
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tosh sagged inside, slumped down on 
the hall chair. 

“Come into the kitchen,” said the 
doctor. “The coffee’s nearly ready.” 

Dave gulped the hot coffee. Then 
he put down the cup and sat at the 
table, his head lowered. Although he 
had been in such a hurry to get there, 
now he couldn’t easily talk. 

“More coffee?” asked the doctor. 
He knew that if he were to hear 
the story he would have to be very 
patient but he was used to that. Pa¬ 
tience was as much a tool as a stetho¬ 
scope. 

Dave nodded. He had picked up a 
pencil and was doodling on a pad of 
paper. Without appearing to pay at¬ 
tention, the doctor watched. As he 
might have expected, Dave drew the 
head of a Roman gladiator. The pic¬ 
ture was cut off at the neck but the 
point of a spear appeared behind the 
head. Dr. Edwards understood. With¬ 
out knowing it, Dave revealed his 
stormy thoughts in his doodling. 

The head of the gladiator with the 
spear always meant the same thing: 
that in some way, probably illegal, 
possibly even violent, Dave had been 
trying once more to reestablish his 
masculinity to his own satisfaction; 
to prove to others that he was strong, 
powerful, full of male courage—like a 
Roman gladiator. The symbolism of 
the spear was part of this same drive. 
What had Dave done now to “prove” 
his manhood? 

The doctor was worried. This time 
it could be serious. If Dave had again 


come out on the wrong side of the 
law, Dr. Edwards knew he would 
have a hard time convincing any 
judge that the kind of institution Dave 
needed was a hospital rather than a 
penitentiary. After all, the judge 
would be right in seeing him as a po¬ 
tential threat to society and could 
scarcely be blamed if he considered 
him a hardened criminal constantly 
repeating the pattern of his crimes. 

In a sense it was even true. Dave 
did keep repeating his—well, the word 
is crimes. Each time the need for as¬ 
serting himself and his manliness be¬ 
came more urgent. Each time his 
“crime” became more violent, more 
potentially dangerous to himself and 
others. From the judge’s point of view, 
he didn’t even have any excuse. He 
didn’t have to steal. His parents gave 
him everything he wanted. They al¬ 
ways had — at least, so almost any 
judge would think. 



"Take off your pants," he suddenly ordered. 


Why 


D ave was the only and much- 
longed-for child of parents who 
had already been married 15 years 
before he arrived. In fact they had 
given up hope of ever becoming 
parents and had settled into a child¬ 
less way of life in a New York apart¬ 
ment. 

David Mackintosh, Senior, was 
much preoccupied with making 
money. Eva, his wife, filled her life 
with intellectual and artistic pursuits. 
Nevertheless, despite the inevitable 
disruption, they welcomed the baby 
eagerly. David was determined that 
his son should have every material 
advantage. He bought a house in a 
fashionable suburb with a nursery 
wing and a large garden. Eva, though 
somewhat tense and anxious, poured 
on her baby a steady stream of de¬ 
votion. 

David was immersed in his busi¬ 
ness; he left all the details of the 
child’s upbringing to his wife. Since 
he worked long hours made longer 
by commuting, he didn’t have much 
opportunity to see the child. Although 
he was proud indeed to be able to 
boast to his colleagues about the 
prowess of “my son,” he was a little 
awkward when actually faced with 
the child. 

Eva Mackintosh, however, had 
plenty of time. She had given up her 


art galleries, lectures, concerts and 
postgraduate university courses and 
she knew no one in the neighborhood. 
Until Dave was old enough to go to 
school, she devoted herself exclusively 
to his care and amusement. Since she 
believed that playgrounds, nursery 
schools, beaches and other peoples’ 
houses were potential sources of 
danger or infection, Dave never 
played with any other children. 

He was not exactly a delicate child 
—he was rather large and husky—but 
he did suffer from allergies which 
produced varied complaints: skin 
rashes, asthmatic attacks, hayfever 
and other respiratory difficulties. His 
mother watched his diet with loving 
if fussy attention and he was not al¬ 
lowed candy, cookies, sodas or sweet 
desserts. 

Even as a very small child he 
showed promise of being unusually 
gifted artistically. His mother found 
in this talent a way of releasing her 
own creative energy. She herself un¬ 
dertook to develop his talents, buying 
every new creative toy that appeared 
on the educational horizon. She read 
and studied the newest methods for 
developing children’s artistic gifts and 
spent many hours a day teaching him. 

The day when little Dave first went 
off to school took on all the drama 
which is often depicted in art and 
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literature but is rarely true-to-life. She 
felt that she had lost her “baby,” that 
this was the beginning of the end, 
that they would never again be so 
close, and she was right. 

Suddenly Dave discovered a new 
world. There were many difficulties. 
Here he was not special or privileged. 
Here he had to stand on his own feet 
and disuse had made them pretty flat- 
footed. Here he had to meet his 
equals and he had never met them 
before so he had no idea what was 
expected of him. Nevertheless, the 
new world had a great deal to rec¬ 
ommend it. 

Luckily for him he was tall and 
hefty for his age and his ability gained 
him some respect, even admiration. 
It was as if, unable to swim, he had 
been thrown into a lake of ice cold 
water—and then suddenly discovered 
that it was pleasant to be cool and 
that, by using his own natural powers, 
he was able to keep himself afloat 
quite successfully. It was a wonder¬ 
ful feeling. But like a duck with a 
duckling, his mother stood worriedly 
clucking at the side of the water. The 
boy found himself coming in out of 
the water where he had been enjoy¬ 
ing his freedom and again tucking 
himself under the protective mother 
wing. Since he adored his mother he 
couldn't stand seeing her unhappy, 
lonely, martyred. 

Dave was about 9 when he dis¬ 
covered another talent. He could pitch 
a baseball. At school, his mates made 
him feel something of a hero. At 
home, his mother made him feel a 
heel. She had slaved, sacrificed, given 
her life to developing his genius—but 


not in order that he could do just 
what any ordinary boy could do- 
throw a ball. 

O ne evening his father came home 
early. He passed the playground. 
There was a ball game going on and 
a number of boys around Dave's age 
were playing. He stopped to see if 
his son was among them; finding he 
was not he drove slowly homeward. 

Dave was standing in front of his 
easel in the studio his mother had 
made out of what had formerly been 
the dining room. He was rebelliously 
jabbing at the canvas with his brush, 
his face dark and tear-stained. 

“Why isn’t Dave playing baseball?” 
asked his father. Dave looked up 
eagerly. If only his father would in¬ 
sist! 

“He's not well enough,” said Eva. 
“He's had a cold. It's not good for 
him to get overheated.” 

“Dad, I—” Dave pleaded. 

“There's always something wrong 
with him,” said David, Senior. “Seems 
to me you make too much of it—I 
think nine-tenths of it is your imagin¬ 
ation. Exercise might do him good.” 

“David, you must allow me to know 
what's best for the boy. After all, you 
don't see enough of him to know. 
I'm the one who has to nurse him 
when he’s sick.” 

“Dad!” David made one more plea 
for help, but his father had already 
begun to lose interest. 

“Your mother knows best, son,” he 
said, retreating to another room with 
his evening paper. 

Dave burst into tears. His hopes 
had been raised and then bumped 
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suddenly to the ground. He felt mis¬ 
understood, let down. His mother put 
her arms around him, smoothed his 
hair. At first he resisted, tried to push 
her away. But at last he laid his head 
down on her shoulder, let her hold 
him close. 

Dave was about 13 when he began 
to pay attention to a girl. Sheila was 
in his class and popular: she could 
take her pick of any of the boys but 
she played no favorites, though she 
was acknowledged leader of The 
Crowd. Dave was tall, good-looking 
and he would have been popular ex¬ 
cept that there was something about 
him—or maybe something missing. 
The kids weren't sure what but they 
sensed a difference. Still, his family 
were rich. He not only had the use 
of their car but even a man to drive 
it. The man came to fetch Dave from 
school and all the kids in The Crowd 
got rides home. 

Dave wanted terribly to be accept¬ 
ed by The Crowd—Sheila's crowd. He 
spent so much time trving to be pop¬ 
ular that he didn’t study. His spring 
report card showed him failing in sev¬ 
eral subjects, making miserable pass¬ 
ing marks in others. It was the worst 
he had ever had. 

One evening he got home to find 
his father and mother waiting for 
him. His father looked angry, he held 
the report in his hand and Dave felt 
a moment of panic. 

“Leon Summers tells me his boy 
is making a 95 average in his subjects 
—and look at this!” Leon was an im¬ 
portant business associate. “I won’t 
have it! When you were a small boy 
vour mother had the say-so but this 


is different. You’re going to stay home 
and study. No more evening dates. 
No more using the car after school.” 

Dave looked appealingly at his 
mother but this time she was on his 
father’s side. 

“It’s that crowd he’s been running 
around with,” she said. “I knew they 
were no good.” 

“Dad! I will study. I’ll make it all 
up—I'll get good grades, I promise. 
But just tonight—I can’t let The 
Crowd down.” 

“That girl, Shelia, I suppose?” 
asked his mother. 

“The whole crowd.” He felt des¬ 
perate now. “We’re going to an out- 
of-town game. I promised.” 

“I’ll call her mother and explain.” 
Eva went to the telephone and dialled 
the number. Dave felt as if his whole 
inside were strung along the tele¬ 
phone wires . . . 

x 

D ave's marks did not pick up; 

they got worse. So did his 
father’s temper. 

As a small bov Dave had admired 
and loved his father even though from 
a distance. Now David, Senior, see¬ 
ing the boy grow up wrapped in the 
cotton of his mother’s “smotherlove” 
decided to take over. He became a 
strict disciplinarian. Evenings and 
weekends he kept Dave hard at work, 
even setting him extra problems when 
—which was rare—the school did not 
provide enough. Physically, Dave was 
already almost a man. Psychological¬ 
ly, he was a child—and he was rather 
quickly becoming a frustrated, rebel¬ 
lious, angry child who felt that life 
was giving him a raw deal and that 
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THE DANGER SIGNALS IN HIS DRAWINGS 
These drawings, made by Dave Mackintosh, 
revealed to the psychiatrist the dynamite in 
the teen-age boy's angry, bottled-up emo¬ 
tions. All his subjects are symbols of fury or 
aggression: the spear, sword, pistol, and 
bull, and even the bull's defiant, pointed 
tail. They represent Dave's frustrated drive 
to demonstrate his masculinity, even if he 
hod to smash the world to prove himself. 







everyone, especially his father, was 
against him. 

He no longer had much time or 
interest left for art, which grieved his 
mother. At her insistence, though, he 
entered the schools Poster Contest. 
His poster was unquestionably the 
best—but because he had previously 
won an art prize and was considered 
to be too set up about his talent, 
another boy was given the award. 

Eva was mortified; Dave had let 
her down again. Unable to stand the 
tension in the house and the feeling 
of failure which seemed to surround 
everything he now did—in direct con¬ 
trast to the high esteem in which he 
had been held as a younger child— 
Dave looked around for compensa¬ 
tion. 

In the neighborhood, as well as The 
Crowd from which Dave was now 
excluded, there was another bunch 
of kids known as the River Road 
gang. They did not come from across 
the tracks because the river itself was 
all that was beyond the tracks in his 
town; but they were a tough, rough, 
easy-going crowd, not one of whom 
would have been allowed into the 
Country Club except to work there— 
which some of them did. 

Dave started sneaking out at 
nights and going down to the drug¬ 
store at the lower end of town which 
was the hangout of these kids. He had 
learned to drive and sometimes he 
was able to ease the family car out 
of the garage—which was one reason 
he was accepted by the River Road 
kids. That, and the fact that he was 
good-looking, the girls were curious 
about him, he had money to spend— 



The River Road gang all heard the 
*tory of his failure with Lorry. Dave 
stopped going down there, retired in¬ 
to himself and hardly spoke to anyone 

though most of them considered him 
a bit of a drag. He tried to keep up, 
even providing the liquor which was 
part of their idea of a good time. Yet 
he was aware that, though they put 
up with him for what he could pro¬ 
vide, they didn’t really like him. 

Then he was singled out by one 
of the girls. When they went out to¬ 
gether in bunches of four or six. Lorry 
was considered bis date. The plan us¬ 
ually consisted of driving off into the 
country, drinking until they got pretty 
high, then splitting up into couples 
and wandering into the fields, into 
haystacks, behind barns — anywhere 
with any kind of pretense of privacy. 
While Dave had had a tense, half 
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scared curiousity about girls, he had 
never really done anything about it 
until now. The other kids seemed to 
him so experienced, to take it all so 
much for granted. He wasn’t quite 
sure what happened in those dark 
fields, whether no more than necking, 
but he realized he was very soon go¬ 
ing to find out. Lorry, his own desire 
to prove himself, to be a regular fel¬ 
low, his fear of being considered a 
drip—it was all mixed up in him, but 
there had to be a showdown. 

O ne night when his father had 
gone out of town to a business 
convention and he was able to get 
the car by offering to drive his mother 
to a lecture (she also expected him to 
meet her afterwards) he went down 
to River Road. He had taken benze¬ 
drine on which he was leaning to 
help overcome the lethargy and lack 
of ambition which threatened to over¬ 
whelm him nowadays. He also had a 
flask of whiskey. 

At the corner of River Road he 
picked up Lorry and another couple 
and they drove into the country to a 
lane they knew about, a small dirt 
road leading to a farm, with fields on 
either side. 

As soon as they were parked he 
produced the flask and handed it 
around. He himself took a deep 
draught. 

The couple in the back seat were 
soon entwined. Lorry turned to him 
expectantly. 

All day he had longed for Lorry, 
imagined taking her in his arms, kiss¬ 
ing her, embracing her, running his 
hands over her warm, eager skin. But 


now, despite the fire of whiskey run¬ 
ning through his veins, despite her 
clever, experienced kisses, he felt 
such a weight of cold emptiness in 
his inside that even his lips turned 
cold. 

She opened the car door, held out 
her hand. “Come,” she whispered. 
She led him into a field and pulled 
him down onto the thick grass beside 
her. t 

But the more ardent and deter¬ 
mined was her approach, the colder 
and emptier he felt. He kept worry¬ 
ing about his mother, wondering how 
she would get home from the lecture. 
Looking at Lorry, he could only see 
his mother’s reproachful, disappointed 
face. Lorry’s perfume, which in antici¬ 
pation had seemed so seductive, now 
sickened him with its cheap, blatant 
appeal. 

At last she pushed him away, an 
expression of disgust, anger on her 
face. 

“Gee, what a drip you turned out 
to be,” he told him with scorn. 

The whiskey, which had failed to 
give him the necessary courage, had 
still taken effect. Driving back to town 
his judgment was poor, he drove reck¬ 
lessly, dangerously and — just inside 
the town limits was picked up by a 
motor cycle cop. 

The case came up in court. His 
father, furiously angry, paid the fine. 
Then, when they got home, he at¬ 
tempted to whip Dave as if he were 
still six years old. Dave started to hit 
out, was overcome with the horror 
of his own worthlessness, burst into 
tears. David, Senior, looked at him 
(Continued on page 120) 
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our silent partner 


Want to avoid the embarrassment 
of forgetting names, faces , appointments , facts? 

Herefs the new way to train your memory 


by E. T. Nolan 

he face is familiar,” you say in great embarrassment, 
"but I can’t recall the name.” As you grope in the dark recesses 
of your memory, your acquaintance supplies the missing in¬ 
formation. You sigh with relief: "Of course, Mr. Miller, now I 
remember. We met at Fred’s party the other day.” And then, 
in puzzled afterthought, "or was it at Harry’s?” 

Memory lapses are embarrassing. They can even be more 
than that. If you are a salesman, your very livelihood may 
depend on your ability to recall customers’ names without con¬ 
fusion. A teacher, a doctor, a lawyer need good memories if 
they don’t want to antagonize the people they work with. So 
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Why 


do secretaries, receptionists, sales¬ 
people, store managers and countless 
others. Even your marriage happiness 
may be affected by forgetfulness, as 
any husband who has ever forgotten 
a wife's birthday or a wedding an¬ 
niversary will be able to testify. 

To forget means too often not to 
care (at least as others see it), not 
to be interested enough so that you 
don't let it slip from your mind. A 
New York doctor recently remarked 
that he could usually determine how 
much resistance to treatment a pa¬ 
tient had by the number of “for¬ 
gotten” appointments. 

Unconsciously certain self-protec¬ 
tive devices work in such situations 
and erase from mind painful mem¬ 
ories, unpleasant appointments, even 
embarrassing situations, before they 
can get a strong foothold and hurt. 
That's why many frightening dreams 
are “forgotten” before the sleeper 
awakens—forgotten by the conscious 
mind and hidden from view by the 
self - protective unconscious mind 
that's always on guard. Probably that 
is also the reason we cannot recall 
physical pain. If we did, most women 
would bear only one child! 

You Can Train Your Memory 

But in everyday life we are more 
concerned with the things we want to 
recall than with the situations we 
would like to forget. Where did I 
put that book? Have I answered 
cousin Martha's letter? When are they 
going to have the rummage sale at 
school? To say you *just don't have 
a memory for faces or for names or 
dates, or whatever the case may be. 


might be a simple face-saving device 
but it does not cure your own an¬ 
noyance at your forgetfulness. 

Actually your memory can be 
trained to remember what you want 
it to remember , the way other parts 
of your body can be trained to per¬ 
form for you. All you need is a will 
—and a system. The rest will take 
care of itself. 

Take the matter of recalling names. 
A man won't be too fond of you if 
you can't even recall who he is. 

Yet, you have your troubles, too. 
Chances are that you didn’t get the 
name right when he was introduced 
to you. Or, if you did, you had no 
time to associate it with his face. 
There were so many other faces be¬ 
sides his. And so many names, too. 
Thus, as your hostess led you from 
guest to guest, muttering names as 
she went along, you merely extended 
your hand and shook other hands, 
smiled into other smiling eyes and 
didn't really hear a thing. Your mem¬ 
ory never had a chance to remember 
a thing. 

Point #1 in making an impression 
on your memory therefore is to be 
sure that you have the facts you want 
to recall . In this case it is a name and 
the average person is rather fussy 
about his own. So make sure you’ve 
got it right. 

Newspaper editors are forever get¬ 
ting letters from irate readers if their 
names have been misspelled. Draft- 
boards have been known to call up 
the wrong man because of mistaken 
identity. Even murders have been 
committed on the “wrong” victim. 
Nothing as dramatic as this may ever 
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happen to you, but it is essential that 
you get your facts straight before you 
go on. 

If you didn’t understand the name 
in the first place—don’t hesitate to 
ask. “How do you spell your name?” 
may be a tactful way of expressing 
your interest. Or, as you shake hands 
with your new acquaintance you 
might honestly admit that you didn’t 
catch the name tossed to % you by 
the busy hostess. The average person 
will be only too glad to repeat his 
name, even to spell or write it down 
for you. After all it shows that you 
care for him, that you are interested 
in who he is. 

Get It; Then Use It 

All right then, you’ve got the name. 
Now make sure you attach it to its 
rightful owner. To be calling Mr. 
Miller by Mr. Mack’s name would be 
even more embarrassing than to admit 
that you have forgotten his name. No¬ 
body wants to be mistaken for any¬ 
body else, unless you mistake him for 
Clark Gable. Otherwise everybody 
just wants to be “himself.” And it’s 
your job to associate the right name 
with the right face. 

Here you need practice. You’ve 
heard the name, you have seen the 
face. Now make sure of retaining your 
facts. First, use the name right after 
you hear it, while it is still fresh in 
your memory. As you shake his hand 
say, “Glad to meet you, Mr. Miller,” 
and watch his eyes light up at the 
mention of his name. 

Now the face. Get a close look, 
determine whether it’s round, square, 
oblong. Does he have bags under his 


eyes? Is he bald? How about his 
eyebrows? Do his ears stick out? 
You’ll be surprised how little you ac¬ 
tually notice at first, unless you make 
a conscious effort to see and to ob¬ 
serve. Study his features as closely 
as you can. Then turn away and draw 
a mental image in your head. Finally, 
check and see how closely you re¬ 
membered his actual features. 

You may find that at first you are 
likely to be quite a bit off the mark, 
to have overlooked important features 
and needlessly stressed others. But 
with practice comes skill. Soon it wall 
be a matter of only a few seconds 
before you have “memorized” an in¬ 
dividual’s features and associated 
them in your mind with his name. 

Policemen and lawyers often acquire 
a lightning speed memory for thou¬ 
sands of faces as part of their pro¬ 
fessional equipment. Certainly the 
average person can learn to recall a 
hundred or more with some practice. 
You may never become a whiz at re¬ 
calling names and faces but you can 
get a good working knowledge of 
what you need to know by such 
simple memory-training devices. 

Finally, if you have a chance, try 

* getting your information on paper. 
Draw a picture in a little notebook of 
the face or of its outline. Spell out 
the name in pencil or ink, thus aid¬ 
ing your visual memory. 

Hearing is important, of course, but 
visual learning in lots of respects 
exceeds the impression made by ear. 
Schools know that when they use 
movies for teaching purposes and any 
parent can attest to the impression 
made by pictures seen on television. 
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“Seeing is believing,” but seeing is 
also remembering. The more senses 
you employ in your attempt to re¬ 
member, the less likely will you be 
to forget. 

Those are the rules for names and 
faces. Suppose, though, you have 
trouble memorizing a speech which 
you must make at the annual ban¬ 
quet given by vour company or at 
a garden club meeting. You can’t even 
use notes; it would not look right. The 
idea is to make the speech sound “un¬ 
rehearsed” and spontaneous. You 
have written it down, of course, but 
how can you be sure to remember 
it and to get all your facts straight? 

You might learn it by rote, but 
that’s not best. That is a purely me¬ 
chanical way of recalling facts, a 
meaningless rattling off of data and 
ideas. Children do it when they re¬ 
cite poetry which they don’t under¬ 
stand and students do it at exams 
when they spill out information which 
they “crammed” the last minute. It is 
superficial knowledge at best and 
leaves no more of an impression on 
the mind than a blunt pencil would 
on a piece of paper. And there is the 
danger, too, that once you were in¬ 
terrupted in your machine-gun rendi¬ 
tion of your speech you would be 
completely thrown off the track and 
you’d have to start at the very be¬ 
ginning again or improvise the rest. 

The safe way to remember any 
speech is to know it. And to know is 
to understand. If it contains fancy 
words which you have culled from 
a dictionary and whose meanings are 
not too clear to you—eliminate them. 
Replace them with simpler, more 
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Why 


familiar terms. The speech may not 
be as impressive but chances are you'll 
stumble less and your audience will 
have a better time. 

Then read the speech through from 
beginning to end, getting the entire 
oontext, understanding what it is 
you* are leading up to and trying 
to say. Only as you have the whole 
picture firmly in mind will the parts 
make sense. One large field of re¬ 
lated ideas is recalled better than a 
number of isolated instances. 

All right. You have read your 
speech, you understand it. Now break 
it down into its parts and slowly re¬ 
peat them to yourself. Here an inter¬ 
esting fact has been revealed. Our 
mind reaches a saturation point after 
a certain number of repetitions. 
Therefore, if your speech is long, don't 
try to master it all in one sitting. Go 
over it a few times one day, then put 
it aside. Resume it the next day. By 
spreading your lessons out over sev¬ 
eral sittings you will find that vou'll 
recall them more easily than if you 
tried to do it all in one. The German 
scientist Ebbinghaus found that 68 
repetitions in one evening did not ac¬ 
complish as much at 38 repetitions 
spread over three evenings. 

Finally, make sure that you do your 
memorizing at a time when you are 
best able tb absorb information. Some 
people learn better in the morning, 
others do their finest work at night. 
Determine for yourself when you are 
most receptive and guide yourself ac¬ 
cordingly. Generally, a very heavy 
meal .just before you have to con¬ 
centrate on some mental work is not 
a good idea. Too many of your en¬ 


ergies are being drained off to digest 
your food. A light meal will leave you 
more clear headed. 

Emotional tension is also a poor 
start for good memory. Teachers and 
psychologists found that out when 
they discovered bright children failing 
in school. As soon as the emotional 
block was removed, the pathways of 
the minds were freed again and per¬ 
mitted new information to find its 
way in. 

So put your troubles aside when 
you sit down to master a problem of 
memory. 

Hunger-physical as well as psycho¬ 
logical-will interfere with learning, 
too. A quick cup of coffee in the 
morning will work wonders with your 
memory. The victims of Hitler's per¬ 
secution were so low physically that 
at times they could not even recall 
their children's names or their own 
names. After they had been fed and 
their weight had picked up, their 
memories improved magically. So be 
sure your body is sensibly fed before 
feeding your mind. 

If all these devices still don't work 
for you, you may simply need a rest 
or a change. Additional rest, a short 
vacation, physical exercise may re¬ 
store to your mind the elasticity it 
needs to function best. Then train 
yourself patiently and consciously. 
The results may amaze you. 

As Dr. Karl Menninger points out, 
“All intelligent people have good 
memories” although they may not be 
able to use them well and so they 
think they haven't the ability to re¬ 
member. Train your memory patient¬ 
ly, and it will serve you well. ■ 
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The way ypu act tells a lot about 
the kind of person you are. And the 
way you respond to the multitude 
of “little things” that come up in 
everyday life is also an important 
factor in molding your personality. 

Here is a situation which could 
happen to you. Read it, read the 
possible reactions to it, and decide 
which one would most nearly paral¬ 
lel your reaction. 

The correct reaction is given at 
the bottom of the page. 


You learn, from an unimpeachable source, that someone you considered 
a good friend has said some things about you that are both unkind and 
untrue. You will: 

1. Call or go to see your friend and direetly ask him (or her) 
to explain the situation. 

2 . Without any explanation, break off relations with your friend. 

3. Ignore the situation entirely, and retain the friendship as 
though nothing has happened. 

To break off the friendly relationship with no explanation whatsoever would 
hardly be an indication of emotional maturity. To ignore the situation entirely 
would hardly be a more mature reaction, let alone a desirable one, for al¬ 
though your hostility would not show, chances are it would exist under the 
surface and keep bothering you. 

If, as you believe, the friend is a true one, there will be no harm in bring¬ 
ing up the subject with him (or her) and airing it completely. The first 
response is therefore the best. I 
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Wives who begrudge themselves the smallest luxuries 
will welcome this advice — and so will their husbands 


W hen the Jack Martins arrived at 
the Community Club dance last 
“ght. Jack was sporting a new car and the two Martin 
daughters were wearing lovely new formals. And 
what about Alice? Well, Mrs. Martin was 
being bravely cheerful in that flowered print 
that is now in its fourth season. 
"Why doesn't Alice ever get herself anything?" one of Alices 
friends asked another as Alice waved to them. 
The second woman shrugged her shoulders despairingly. "Alice 
wants to be coaxed, that's her trouble.” 
Unsympathetic as that reply sounded, it was pretty close to the 
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mark. For the truth is that Alice is unable to take a matter-of-fact 
attitude toward her own needs. She does have to be urged to spend 
money on herself. Even though her husband is well able to support 
his family, there is always some reason why Alice seldom finds its 
convenient to get for herself the things she is so prompt to order for 
her husband and her daughters. 

Psychologists say that Alice’s problem is one that many more mar¬ 
ried women struggle with than most of us suspect. The majority of 
us, including husbands are taken in when a woman explains her self¬ 
deprivation by saying she would rather replace the porch furniture 
or give the children another day at the amusement park than spend 
money on the clothes she needs. 





take 


as well 
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Of course there are women who 
would genuinely prefer the amuse¬ 
ment park outing or the porch furni¬ 
ture to new clothes. However, in a 
woman of Alice’s emotional make-up 
such a choice is forced, not genuine, 
and proof is the fact that deep within 
her Alice resents not having things 
for herself. 

Wants It—and Doesn’t 

That resentment sets in motion the 
vicious circle that is a source of so 
much unhappiness for Alice. Because 
she does not have what she really 
wants, Alice becomes resentful. Har¬ 
boring resentment makes her feel 
guilty because she knows it is not 
justified. As punishment for her 
“guilt,” she denies herself the things 
she wants. As a result, the resentment 
comes again and then the guilt — and 
the cruel circle is in full swing. 

All this is unconscious, of course. 
That makes the situation all the more 
perplexing, for Alice is the pawn of 
emotions she does not recognize and 
therefore cannot control. 

Why do the women who share 
Alice’s problem feel as they do about 
spending their husband’s income on 
themselves? 

The psychological diagnosis of 
Alice’s problem is that she is not com¬ 
fortable as a dependent person. In 
other words, deeply imbedded in her 
unconscious is the conviction that she 
is not deserving of her husband’s sup¬ 


port. That is why it is so hard for her 
to spend his earnings on herself. The 
facts are that Alice is a loving wife 
and mother who does an excellent job 
of taking care of her family. Why , 
then, does she feel as she does? 

Alice grew up in an Ohio town 
where her parents, by dint of frugal 
living and hard work, had managed 
to buy a drug store. Her parents were 
intelligent, capable, ambitious people. 
But neither of them had had much 
formal education, a lack about which 
they were very sensitive. As a conse¬ 
quence, they were always a little on 
the defensive. 

This situation resulted in their be¬ 
ing demanding of both themselves and 
their children. In order to feel on a 
par with the rest of the townspeople, 
they felt they had to have nicer man¬ 
ners, pleasanter dispositions, a better- 
kept house, and smarter children than 
their friends and neighbors. 

She Had to Be Best 

The burden of her parents’ demands 
fell heaviest on Alice. She was the 
younger of the two children and even 
when she was in the toddler stage, 
she was urged to be a model child 
like her big sister. Whether it was a 
matter of table manners or dancing 
school recitals or learning to sew, 
Alice’s performance was compared to 
that of her sister with no recognition 
of the fact that there was three years’ 
difference in their ages. 

- About the Author 


Helen Thomson , a widely-known freelance writer , has taught at the School 
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Also, Alice’s parents were in the 
habit of talking a great deal about 
money. Since they had worked very 
hard for what financial security they 
had, they were understandably care¬ 
ful with their money and given to talk¬ 
ing a great deal about the value of 
money and the wise spending of it. 
In time Alice came to feel that since 
she could seldom live up to her par¬ 
ents* expectations of her, she was not 
worthy of the money they spent on 
her. At the same time she resented 
_ being made to feel inferior. The fact 
that she resented something her par¬ 
ents had done made her feel guilty 
and that guilt reenforced her feeling 
that she was not deserving of her par¬ 
ents* support. 

Times Changed , Not Alice 

Alice’s childhood experience went 
so deep that now in her adult life, 
even though the facts of her situation 
are entirely changed , she still reacts 
to dependency with the emotion she 
felt as a child. Thus to get something 
for herself still rouses the same guilt, 
the same need to punish, and the same 
resentment that it did 30 years ago. 

Fortunately a woman struggling 
with Alice’s problem can help herself 
develop a realistic, matter-of-fact atti¬ 
tude toward money. What can she do 
about it? What can you do about it 
if you are trying to rid yourself of 
the problem Alice faces? 

Your first step is to make a resolu¬ 
tion to take responsibility for your 
own behavior. Do not allow yourself 
to pass the blame for your unhappi¬ 
ness onto your husband. Bear in mind 
that because he stands in the place 


of your parents in this matter of sup¬ 
port, you run the risk of transferring 
to him feelings—unconscious, of course 
—that you had toward your parents. 
You cannot always prevent the feel¬ 
ings that rise in you, but you can keep 
from acting on them—from making the 
accusations that spring to mind when 
you are angry and upset over finances. 

Next, you must also take responsi¬ 
bility for trying to help your husband 
understand why you feel as you do 
about money. Jack Martin thought 
with justification that Alice was being 
unfair and unreasonable when she ac¬ 
cused him of being “thoughtless” and 
“insensitive” if he did not constantly 
urge her to get what she needed. He 
was more than willing for her to have 
the things she wanted. He had told 
her so repeatedly. 

Also, it was very hard for Jack to 
understand why, on the occasions 
when Alice did buy something for 
herself, she was usually on the defen¬ 
sive. “I suppose you think I paid too 
much for this! If you don’t want me 
to have it, say so, and I’ll send it 
back!” she would say* in the chip-on- 
the-shoulder manner than often pre¬ 
cipitated a quarrel. 

However, Jack really loved his wife 
and when she told him that she knew 
their tension over money was her fault 
and then explained her trouble, his 
response was to be more patient. That 
demonstration of affection was of ip- 
valuable help in changing Alice’s 
deep-seated feelings about money. The 
same experience could very well be 
vours. 

Your third step is to work out a 
budget with your husband. Together 


a Why Self-Discovery Test 


you two can decide how much money 
can be alloted to you for clothes and 
other personal needs. The amount is 
not important although it should be 
arrived at with the objective help of 
a good budget guide to rule out any 
room for resentment on your part at 
the outset, your best intentions not¬ 
withstanding! What is important is 
that the amount be made a definite 
one that cannot be used for any other 
purpose unless, of course, the unfore¬ 
seen makes it necessary to revise the 
family’s entire financial plan. 

Yours Alone to Spend 

This practice of having a definite 
sum of money that is irrevocably yours 
will help to break the vicious circle. 
It will make it impossible for you to 
give in to those impulses to sacrifice, 
thereby eliminating situations that 
might touch off your resentment in 
spite of all your efforts to the contrary. 

Finally, when you set out to Come 
to terms with this problem, you must 
remember that no long-standing way 
of feeling can be changed without per¬ 
sistence. 

Do not make the mistake of expect¬ 
ing too much of yourself. The feelings 
that are causing the trouble have been 
with you a long time and they will 
not disappear overnight because you 
have achieved increased insight into 
them. However, now that you know 
the source of those impulses, it will 
be easier to resist acting on them. 
Remember, too, that without struggle 
there is no growth. And without 
growth there can never be the ma¬ 
turity that enables each of us to han¬ 
dle his fate successfully. ■ 
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You can be a fossil at 15 . 


“Y 

JL ou’re as old as you feel” 
is one of those ancient expressions 
which are pretty close to the truth. 
Modem science knows that age is 
not so much a matter of wrinkles, 
receding hairlines and the ability 
to stand up to three sets of tennis, 
as it is the capacity to stay psycho¬ 
logically' flexible in spirit. 

There are adults young in years 
who are already rigid and “old” in 
their outlook. And there are octo¬ 
genarians who are still adaptable 
and functionally young. 

It’s not age that makes some 
people seem old. It’s rigidity, lack 
of the capacity to bend a little and 
go along with an idea simply be¬ 
cause it’s new. You can be quite 
young and yet be set in your ways, 
like the man in Hughes Meams 
verse: 

As I was sitting in my chair 
/ knew the bottom wasn't there , 
Nor legs nor back , but / just sat f 
Ignoring little things like that . 
Which one are you, the doer or 
the sitter? Are you as eager to learn 
as you ever were, and therefore 
happy and relaxed? Or have you 
fallen into an early rut? 

This test, devised by the Psycho¬ 
logical Services Institute, will help 
you find out. 







your REAL age? 

or brimming with youthful zest at 90. It depends on 

your outlook. This lest will tell you how you wear your years 


Yes 

No 


□ 

□ 

1. 

□ 

□ 

2. 

□ 

□ 

3. 

□ 

□ 

4. 

□ 

□ 

5. 

□ 

□ 

6. 

□ 

□ 

7. 

□ 

□ 

8. 

□ 

□ 

9. 

□ 

□ 

10. 

□ 

□ 

11. 

□ 

□ 

12. 

□ 

□ 

13. 

□ 

□ 

14. 

□ 

□ 

15. 

□ 

□ 

16. 

□ 

□ 

17. 

□ 

□ 

18. 

□ 

□ 

19. 

□ , 

□ 

20. 

□ 

□ 

21. 

□ 

□ 

22. 

□ 

□ 

23. 

□ 

□ 

24. 

□ 

□ 

25. 

□ 

□ 

26. 

□ 

□ 

27. 

□ 

□ 

28. 

□ 

□ 

29. 

□ 

□ 

30. 

□ 

□ 

31. 

□ 

□ 

32. 


Directions: Answer each, question Yes or No. 

I refuse to play games because 1 am not good at them. 

I worry about changes in my physical appearance. 

I never change my plans once 1 get started. 

It is best to stop and think before acting on a triflng matter. 

1 make new friends each year. 

One should base most of one's activities on a sense of duty. 
My way of attacking a problem is best, usually, even if it doesn't 
seem to work in the beginning. 

I always finish tasks that I start, even if they are not important. 
I dislike having to learn new games and sports. 

I am active in an organisation which is not connected with my 
regular job. 

I always put on and take off my clothes in the same order. 

I prefer to do things according to a routine which I plan myself. 
I often surprise my friends or family by unexpected actions. 

I am always quite careful about what 1 wear. 

I enjoy working regularly with a hobby not connected with my 
daily occupation. 

Promptness is always a virtue. 

I can never understand people who laugh at themselves. 

I never do anything “different” just for the thrill of it. 

It is wrong to allow one's emotions to show. 

I believe that under most circumstances parents should live 
apart from their grown or married children. 

In the past few years, I have started to read a newspaper or 
magazine which I never read previously. 

I'm never bored when I'm alone; I can always find something 
interesting to do. 

I very often visit new places and meet new people. 

Occasionally, I like to order foods new to me. 

I laugh easily at good humor. 

I believe children should be seen and not heard. 

I like to ask questions of people who interest me. 

I fed that life has been very unfair to me. 

Life used to be more interesting. 

One should not expect to find as many satisfactions in life as 
one grows older. 

Younger people today do not seem to be quite as mature as I 
was when I was their age. 

I find that it is relatively easy to change even my strong opinions 
on occasion. 
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□ 

n 

33. 

□ 

□ 

34. 

□ 

□ 

35. 

□ 

□ 

36. 

□ 

□ 

37. 

□ 

□ 

38. 

□ 

□ 

39. 

□ 

□ 

40. 

□ 

□ 

41. 

□ 

□ 

42. 

□ 

□ 

43. 

□ 

□ 

44. 

□ 

□ 

45. 

□ 

□ 

46. 

□ 

□ 

47. 

□ 

□ 

48. 

□ 

□ 

49. 

□ 

□ 

50. 


I intend to enter into quite a few new activities. 

My circle of friends of my own age is widening. 

It doesn’t seem worthwhile to bother with elections—the world 
is all messed up anyway. 

Financial security is uppermost in my mind. 

It is a lot harder to learn new skills than it used to be. 

The fact that some things are fun to do is enough reason for 
doing them. 

Too many people go around carefree, not realizing'that life is 
hard and serious. 

If something that I really wanted to do came along, I could quit 
my job and start out again. 

New experiences are enjoyable. 

I usually find time to do things I want to do. 

I seem to have less time than ever to spend with people my 
own age. 

As the years go by, I feel that others find me a more interesting 
person. 

I prefer to avoid meeting new people. 

New situations are easy for me to accept. 

I find it difficult to accept the views of younger people—they 
all seem so inexperienced and idealistic. 

My work does not seem particularly burdensome to me. 

I believe that my judgment when I was younger was much better 
than that of young people I know now. 

If I had my life to live over again, it would really be different! 


Scoring: “Correct” answers: 14 No. 5 Yes, 6-9 No, 10 Yes, 11-12 No, 13 Yes, 
14 No, 15 Yes, 16-19 No, 20-25 Yes, 26 No. 27 Yes, 28-31 No, 32-34 Yes, 35 No, 
36 No, 37 No, 38 Yes, 39 No, 40-42 Yes, 43 No, 44 Yes, 45 No, 46 Yes, 47 No, 
48 Yes, 49-50 No. 

Total your “correct” answers. 

If your score is 40 to 50 you are able to live flexibly, not bound by a too rigid 
pattern. 

If your score is 33 to 40 you are flexible enough to live a reasonably satisfying 
“young” life. 

If your score is 25 to 33 you show some signs of rigidity, of “psychological 
age” and it is time to take stock of yourself. 

If your score is under 25 you indicate that you have let yourself slip into 
psychological aging and are thus missing some of the satisfactions of life. You 
might well go over the questions again and give some thought to the problems 
they bring to mind. If you feel that you are indeed too rigid, you might consider 
looking for some help in changing your outlook. 

Note: This test , like all “ paper-and-pencil ” psychological tests , is offered to 
help you discover trends in your personality , NOT as a complete answer to your 
problems. / 

If you feel that you need professional advice or assistance 9 consult a clinical 
psychologist , qualified psychiatrist or psychiatric clinic . I 
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Your questions on personal or 
family problems will be answered 
by a practising psychiatrist, psy¬ 
choanalyst and educator. Letters 
should be addressed to WHY*s 
Problem Clinic, 17 Ealt 45th St., 
N. Y. C. Letters cannot be ac¬ 
knowledged or answered indi¬ 
vidually, but WHY will try to 
publish replies to all questions 
of general interest. Letters may 
be signed with initials alone, 
although it is necessary for us 
to have your full name on file. 


PATRICIA VAN GELDER, Problem Clinic Editor 


How Can He Help His Friend? 

P roblem: In the interest of my best friend, I would like to ask about 
his problem. He has been engaged to marry several times 
but the engagements never last. Of course, his best friends can see that 
this is true because of his mother. I've tried to talk to him about it in a 
round about way, but he always stops me with: “Surely, you don’t 
think I let my mother influence me.” But he does, and greatly. In con¬ 
fidence he tells me that he has broken his engagements because he is 
afraid he cannot satisfy his mate sexually and that it would end in 


UlVUItC. _ ji • x. 

Since my friend thinks psychology is just hodge podge, I can t point 
out to him that this idea is based on something other than this and is 
causing him these qualms of insecurity. Can you give me some advice 
to pass along to him? S., Austin, Texas 


O nswer: At one time or another we have all had to see our friends make 
d painful mistakes without being able to lend a helping hand. This 

is always a difficult and distressing situation for anyone who cares for an¬ 
other person. But offering advice without being asked for it can only lead 
to misunderstanding and could wreck a friendship completely. 

You say that the reason your friend does not get married is because of 
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his mother. From what you tell us. there is no evidence that this is neces¬ 
sarily true. The fear of setting married usually has a very complicated 
psychological basis, and the source of that fear is much deeper than what 
meets even the friendliest eye. There may be a number of causes for your 
friend s reluctance to marry. Even if it were wise from the point of view 
of maintaining your friendship to tell your friend what you think is the 
trouble, you may be mistakeh about your diagnosis. 

Remember, too, that if your friend does have a neurotic relationship with 
his mother, part of the fault must be with him. It is very likely that he 
would not w’ish to change. 

As a friend, you can help by just standing by with your sympathy and 
trust. Eventually, your friend may come to you for advice. LiTfriend’s 
violent objections to psychiatry seems a last ditch stand against what he 
unconsciously recognizes as something he needs. Many people in need of 
psyc latry repudiate the whole science in order to defend themselves from 
the knowledge that they need it. If the time comes that your friend does 
come to you for advice, you would do him a great service by sending hta 
for professional psychiatric help. 

The Deeper Meanings of Love 

P roblem: I am a young man of 32 and have been looking for the 
t x answer to one simple question all my adult life It is- How 
F ° r * he past " ve «"■ "V *sire for Tv.£ £°n 
v S 101 ? 11 / UnreqUlted No amount of self analysis and effort has 

e vX“,S,' ! ' , ;„ e r‘“ ,d te : i "V eSUUs T >“™ « «v«.l reasons^ 

th L F example, I went through infant surgery I was in 

f lef homl '; S WaS 12 ' I . h * d "° “PPOf'nnity to date girl, unt“ 
i iert home. I had an over-strict father 

a i- an V° marr y onl y a Catholic or at least a virtuous woman. I have 
that goes 0 ov™r an hkf a^leaiTaS ** aVerage W ° man ’ is an idea 

10b.1T m Te n ,nf k U X U i i^STlK 

but for some reason I have not been able to get thp kinH nf i A * ’ 

a wo ma „ that , need. My job 1s now .uTrtagteTseTf my oTltoT 
confusion and growing despair. Is there a simple answer I may ac4pt 
and act upon, .yen i, „ n ,y on (a , th? ■>„ E G ar ^” a J w”? 

a n,W " : “ **“"•* »■•»».. W VO. mnst r,- 

faults We all h t it ° V,ne another P« rs on means loving in spite of 
overto^he ’ si" aU,tS ! Dd WC hOPe that «**«»" who loves us wiU 
we love. ‘ S mUSt ** prepared overlook the faults of the one 
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It is difficult to sec how your early surgery would have any influence on 
your capacity to give and arouse love—unless in some way you feel that an 
emotional involvement might mean something dangerous to you—as surgery 

once was. .... - 

You ask if there is a simple answer that you can accept on faith. The 

whole secret of love is based upon the possession of faith—faith in yourself 
and in other people. First, you must love yourself. Although this seems 
strange, it is true that it is necessary to have a good opinion of yourself 
before you can think highly of another human being. Your own self-esteem 
must be too low. Think better of yourself and you will find that you will 
become less demanding of others. Remember that faith and love are not 
static concepts, but must be learned gradually and developed with time and 
mutual giving. 

Shield a Child from News of Death? 

P roblem: Recently my mother died. My husband and I, along with 
our entire family, were so taken up with our grief and with 
the arrangements for the funeral that we hardly paid attention to our 
10 year old son, who was very fond of his grandmother. He was present 
when we heard the news and we took him to the funeral since there 
was no one to stay with him. Now friends and relatives tell us that we 
exposed the youngster to a situation too upsetting for his years, and 
they tell us that the shock may scar him emotionally. What can we 
do to make up for this? Mrs. L. B., Youngstown, Ohio 

« nswer: No matter what your neighbors say, the fact that your son was 
d present at the time of family grief and mourning at the death 

of a beloved member of the family is not cause in itself for worry. Instead, 
if your child is a normal and well matured 10-year-old, you probably did 
the wisest thing possible. 

You do not say that your son had any bad reactions to the funeral or 
subsequent mourning, so we assume that your fears are based only on what 
your friends have said. They are wrong. 

At the age of 10, most children can accept reality so far as possible for 
any human being, and it is far better for your son to have shared his grief 
with the rest of the family, than be hushed out of hearing. By allowing 
him to participate with you in the mourning period, you have allowed him 
to talk and act out his grief as you have. The mourning period is an im¬ 
portant, even necessary, part of getting over deep grief. By talking about 
the deceased, gradually all pangs are eased because they are aired openly. 
By repressing painful feelings we only prolong the mourning. It can become 
a truly harmful emotion because it is buried. 

A very young child would not understand or be capable of this process, 
but a 10-year-old certainly is. 
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your mind 

and body... 

News highlights in medicine and psychology 


Your dentist deserves pity, too .. . Good news on cancer . . . What 
to do if your child calls you a “ stinker ” . . . Papal o.k. of psycho¬ 
analysis . . . Why the smart one may be blind to his own welfare 



Better let your children have their 
natural angry outbursts at home. If 
you do, it's likely to stop there. Re¬ 
pression will only lead them to seek 
an outlet somewhere else. 

So counsels Dr. Freda S. Kehm of 
Chicago. As director of the Associa¬ 
tion for Family Living, she recently 
told a session of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers that "a 
mother should not be upset if her 
child calls her a stinker and says he 
hates her.” Parents must expect and 
tolerate some open antagonism if they 
are to maintain discipline and not let 
the youngsters rule the roost. 
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by John Waldman 

On the other hand, prevailing ex¬ 
pert opinion is against letting your 
children hit you, on the grounds that 
such action, unlike mere heated words, 
burdens them with a sense of guilt. 
Encourage them to talk out their com¬ 
plaints, draw a “mean” picture of you 
(then stamp on it if they want to), 
or write you a letter. But make it clear 
that you won't stand for any physical 
abuse from them. 



Don t feel sorry merely for yourself 
when you go to the dentist. Believe 
it or not, your visit's hard on him, too. 
Far from being a sadistic monster 
waiting with glee to torture you, or 







a tough guy completely thick-skinned 
to your sufferings, he's just another 
human being with as many feelings 
as yourself. 

Psychiatrists addressing a recent 
meeting of the California State Dental 
Association pointed out that the very 
relationship between a dentist and his 
patient is unnatural. The mouth, re¬ 
marked Dr. Loren R. Borland, him¬ 
self a dentist trained as a psychiatrist, 
is made for eating, talking and kissing, 
not as an exploring ground for a man's 
fingers. This fact in itself is enough to 
cause nervous strain on both sides. 

Another reason why a dentist may 
be full of tension is that he is fully 
aware how unpopular his work is and 
expects everybody to hate him. His 
tension may be built up to such an 
extent that he actually sometimes does 
hurt patients needlessly. 

To make sure of avoiding such un¬ 
necessary pain, try being more under¬ 
standing of your own dentist the next 
time you go to him. Don't be afraid, 
either, to let off steam by swearing a 
little or telling him when it really 
hurts. Ten to one he'll surprise you 
by becoming much gentler. 



There's good news from the cancer 
front. Recent advances by researchers 
in the continuing nationwide struggle 
to find the causes and cure have been 
made public: 

At Memorial Center for Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, New York, physicians 


have succeeded in treating cancer of 
the liver directly with large amounts 
of X-ray without damage to the nor¬ 
mal liver tissue. This procedure was 
formerly thought impossible. 

Also in the New York area, leuke¬ 
mia, a form of cancer characterized 
by too many white blood cells, has 
been temporarily halted by a new 
chemical drug in a number of cases. 
The drug, called 6-mercaptopurine, is 
given by mouth in tablet form. Re¬ 
sults to date, which are encouraging, 
were announced at a meeting of the 
American Association for Cancer Re¬ 
search held in Chicago. 

An inquiry into the causes of this 
same condition, leukemia, is being 
made by two physicians at the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah Medical School, Dr. 
Thomas F. Dougherty and Dr. Jules 
A. Frank. They report discovery of 
an unknown chemical in the blood, 
so far called only X, which they be¬ 
lieve stimulates white blood cell pro¬ 
duction under normal conditions and 
can cause overproduction of the white 
cells utider stress. Further knowledge 
of the X chemical and how it func¬ 
tions may lead to better control of 
leukemia. 

Promise of help for all types of 
cancer is indicated in the American 
Cancer Society's announcement of re¬ 
search work being done by Dr. Ernst 
J. Domfeld, of Oregon State College. 
Dr. Domfeld has discovered that all 
living cells contain certain chemical 
compounds which restrain cell growth. 
These compounds are known as ‘"nu¬ 
cleotides.” 

Says the announcement hopefully: 
“If these or related nucleotides exer- 
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cise a more potent anti-growth effect 
on cancer cells than on normal cells, 
or if they completely stop the ever- 
dividing cancer cells, the nucleotides 
in some might be used to treat 
cancer.” 

Another theory* that both mind and 
body may be culprits in the develop¬ 
ment of cancer, is currently being in¬ 
vestigated by Dr. Philip M. West of 
California at the Long Beach Veterans 
Hospital. Just as certain other illnesses 
such as high blood pressure, colitis 
and stomach ulcers seem to be af¬ 
fected by emotional conflicts, so. Dr. 
West thinks, may cancer be affected. 

Results of a standard psychological 
test given his patients show that rap¬ 
idly worsening cases apparently occur 
more frequently in repressed, inhibit¬ 
ed personalities. Knowledge of such 
a mind-body link, if it can definitely 
be proved, will be of great benefit 
not only in cancer treatment but also 
in its early detection and diagnosis. 


News for Women 


Many women are aware of a sud¬ 
den weight gain just before menstrua¬ 
tion. This evidently occurs because of 
the greater retention of water by the 
body tissues at that time. Among other 
symptoms are: fullness of the breasts, 
abdominal swelling and pain, nervous 
irritability, anxiety, headache and 
thirst. 

These conditions were relieved and 
the weight gain was considerably 
smaller in 22 patients given the 


Why 



tongue-twisting drug Pryilamine 8 
bromo theophylinate, reports Dr. 
William Bickers of Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, in the American Journal of Ob¬ 
stetrics and Gynecology . 


& 
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Miracle Drug — Asp 


Sensational "miracle” drugs discov¬ 
ered in the past decade or so may have 
seemed to put that common house¬ 
hold pain-killer, aspirin, pretty much 
in the shade. But not permanently. A 
research team at the University of 
Utah, Dr. Vincent C. Kelley, Dr. Alan 
K. Done and Dr. Robert S. Ely, have 
now taken it down from the shelf, 
dusted it off, and announced that 
under certain conditions its effect is 
comparable to that of the widely- 
publicized ACTH and cortisone — 
minus some of their less desirable side 
reactions and at a decidedly lower 
cost. 

The Utah physicians suggest that 
what aspirin does is stimulate the 
adrenal glands to produce more hor¬ 
mones. ACTH does the same with a 
booster dose of a particular hormone, 
while cortisone supplies hormonal 
products directly by pill or injection. 
The final result — increased hormones 
in the bloodstream — is similar in 
every instance. 

A three-year study by the American 
Heart Association, the National Heart 
Institute, and affiliated British and 
Canadian societies, is now in progress 
to determine which of the three drugs 
is best in treating rheumatic fever. 











Meat-Eaters 


Parents of babies bom during the 
summer who may be starting to worry 
about their catching cold when winter 
comes can do something about it now 
besides* stocking up on snowsuits. Feed 
them meat is the advice given by Dr. 
Howard M. Jacobs and Dr. George S. 
George of the pediatrics department 
of the Stritch School of Medicine, 
Loyola University. 

Among the infants they observed 
during a two-year period of study, 
those who were given meat showed 
markedly greater resistance to colds. 
In all, 28,944 checks on children were 
completed, in which the meat-eating 
babies had 40% fewer infectious di¬ 
seases than those who did not get 
meat. Also, they appeared to have 
more vitality, sleep more soundly, and 
be more stable emotionally. 

When the meat diet is begun be¬ 
fore the age of two months, the babies 
gain faster in both weight and height. 


Pope's Approval 


S3 


Pope Pius XII has set his seal of 
approval on the use of psychoanalysis 
as an instrument of mental healing, 
thereby defining the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in what was 
previously a somewhat controversial 
issue. 


Speaking to a group of more than 
fifty eminent physicians who attended 
the fifth International Congress of Psy¬ 
chotherapy and Clinical Psychology 
held in Rome during the spring, the 
Pope, while warning against possible 
abuses of modem therapeutic meth¬ 
ods, expressed his approval of them in 
general, provided “die truths estab¬ 
lished by reason and by faith and the 
obligatory precepts of ethics” are ob¬ 
served. 



Have you ever wondered why many 
persons whose IQ’s seem in the upper 
brackets show little or no intelligence 
when it comes to coping with their 
own personal problems? The cause, 
says Dr. Peter G. Cranford, Chief 
Clinical Psychologist at Georgias Mill- 
edgeville State Hospital, is pseudo¬ 
stupidity. 

In other words, it is a sort of men¬ 
tal fog that sets in over an emotionally 
upset person. Even though he may 
possess a brilliant intellect he can’t 
think clearly about his troubles so long 
as they keep him in a state of turmoil. 

This also explains why neurotic per¬ 
sons seldom succeed in applying what 
they know about psychology to them¬ 
selves. They may have learned all 
about self-help techniques in theory. 
They may understand you well. But 
a certain amount of pseudo-stupidity 
will always keep them from seeing 
their own problems with the detach¬ 
ment of a trained outsider, and they 
will do better with professional help. 
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The hard-hitting truth from a leading 
psychiatrist about those twin destroy¬ 
ers of domestic peace ... the "married 
bachelor " and the "child wife " ... and 
how to live successfully with them 

man may be of the finest moral caliber, and justify 
everyone’s respect for being so, yet he may make a sexually 
inadequate husband. The high-minded, intensely idealistic man is often 
sexually inhibited. He has been taught to make madonnas out of 
women, especially out of the woman he mar- 
ries. If he is taxed with failing her physically, he will 



claim that his love is on a higher plane. He argues that platonic 
love is the only worthwhile love, and 
that the physical aspect is nothing more than sensuality. This argu¬ 
ment is the excuse of the inadequate husband for offering 
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half a loaf to the woman he marries. 
He is subconsciously trying to make 
a mother or sister out of the wife. 
Reality, physical reality, frightens 
such a man. He refuses to acknowl¬ 
edge that a man can respect a woman 
and at the same time take a realistic 
attitude toward love-making that will 
satisfy her. It is as if he invited a 
woman to dinner, offered her beauti¬ 
ful surroundings and perfect service 
— and little or no food. Continuing 
along these lines, he offers her slow 
starvation. 

A large group of husbands suffer 
from sexual apathy because they are 
in reality married to their work. Some¬ 
times the work is so absorbing that 
they are too exhausted to have phy¬ 
sical relations with their wives. Doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, scientists often marry, 
unconsciously, for convenience rather 
than with the idea of keeping their 
wives happy and satisfied. A scientist 
may concern himself so completely 
with the breeding of tropical fish that 
he himself has a childless marriage. 
Many of these men indulge in phy¬ 
sical relations with their wives only 
when a divorce is threatened. 

The situation does not manifest 
itself overnight, and it may be years 
before the wife realizes what has hap¬ 
pened to her. Loving her husband, 
she accepts his excuses, that he is 


too tired, that he has work to do, that 
he has a headache — he keeps post¬ 
poning, she keeps on waiting. In the 
long run, both of them suffer from 
the denial. He may be successful in 
his work, but his health and his per¬ 
sonality are both marred by the half- 
life. It is a penalty paid by everyone 
who tries to ignore the physical as¬ 
pects of life. 

The husband who fails his wife 
sexually is often a hypochrondriac, a 
chronic complainer. He will have a 
pet ailment that comes to his rescue. 
It offers him an excuse to put off 
sexual relations with his wife. It may 
be a bad back that serves the pur¬ 
pose. He is always taking diathermy, 
using heating pads and liniments, and 
going to doctors for that persistent 
ache that never clears up. When he 
does get around to an infrequent in¬ 
tercourse with his wife, and fails, he 
can always say, “It’s that back again.” 

The wife who is the victim of an 
inadequate husband often finds that 
he expects her to gratify him, rather 
than the other way around. He is a 
child husband who really wants 
mother love. He wants to be well 
fed, humored when in ill-temper, 
gratified sexually when the mood suits 
him, and on his own terms. These 
terms may be wholly inadequate to 
make his wife happy. 


—-About the Author 

Dr. Frank S. Caprio , now a practising psychiatrist in Washington , D. C., 
has been a staff physician at the Walter Reed Hospital and hospitals of 
the U. S. Veterans Administration. He has gained a world-wide reputation 
for his books and articles in the field of psychology , malting a notable con¬ 
tribution to the understanding of sex factors in marital happiness. 




Sex Problems Marriage Wont Solve 


Y FAR THE COMMONEST 

type of unsatisfactory hus¬ 
band today is the one who 
is really a married bachelor and not 
a husband at all. Since this type is 
so prevalent, so well recognized as a 
factor in the rising divorce rate, every 
woman should be told ways of rec¬ 
ognizing what is wrong with this kind 
of man, and what to do if she is al¬ 
ready married to one. 

A married bachelor is a man who 
is married only on paper. He goes 
through the formality of a ceremony, 
but it is a false marriage. He has 
never, in his heart, agreed to partici¬ 
pate in all the things he has promised 
in the marriage vow. He agrees ver¬ 
bally to become a husband, but es¬ 
sentially, he is still single. Emotional¬ 
ly and psychologically, he is still a 
bachelor, and he remains one through¬ 
out the marriage. 

He doesn't marry with the idea of 
making himself a good husband or 
father. He marries with the idea of 
advantages to himself: “What can 
marriage do for me?” Never, “What 
can I do to make my wife happy, 
and in doing so, enjoy full married 
happiness myself?” He looks for a 
wife who will be ninety percent 
mother, a coddler, not a companion. 

Frequently, the wife of a married 
bachelor will complain of in-law trou¬ 
ble. The in-law problem is only a 
secondary cause of the discord: the 
primary trouble is with the husband. 

Every normal man marries a moth¬ 
er-woman, in this sense: if he has 
had a normal mother, and been given 


a normal amount of love, he has ex¬ 
perienced a normal love relationship 
as a child. The chances are that when 
he is ready to marry, he will estab¬ 
lish a similarly well-balanced rela¬ 
tionship to his wife. Married, he real¬ 
izes his wife has taken his mother's 
place, and he is able to transfer his 
mother affection to his wife. At the 
same time, he maintains a wholesome 
relationship to his mother. As long as 
she lives, he communicates with her, 
he remembers her on holidays, but 
he does not share his personal hus¬ 
band-wife problems with his mother. 
If the mother is emotionally well bal¬ 
anced, slie will accept the situation 
as being right, and will not interfere 
with her son's relationship to his wife. 

The married bachelor is a man who 
never had a normal relationship to his 
mother. While every individual case 
varies, there are two general patterns 
of bad relationship between mothers 
and sons. 

One such pattern is that of the 
mother who dominates her son, by 
scolding and reprimanding him con¬ 
stantly. She never demonstrates love, 
but keeps up a running fire of 
“don'ts,” cautioning him against every¬ 
thing a normal boy wapts to do. Even¬ 
tually, he rebels. 

The mother is the first sweetheart, 
in that she gives a child his first 
experience of love. If the primary 
mother-son relationship is unhappy, 
he will seek love elsewhere. He will 
try to substitute a teacher, an aunt, 
or even a neighbor, and transfer all 
his love to her. Even while doing 
so, he is aware that it is a second¬ 
hand thing, and not the kind of love 
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the other boys are getting from their 
mothers. 

The other pattern is that of the 
oversolicitous mother. She is usually 
an unhappily married women who 
makes a husband of her son. She 
lavishes all her love on him, until it 
becomes sickening, like three inches 
of icing on a cake. The other boys 
become aware of it, and begin to 
tease him for being a mama's boy. 
He is gradually made to realize his 
own dependence on his mother's de¬ 
votion, her protection. It creates in 
him a fear of rough games or fights, 
because she has always shown such 
exaggerated fear of his being hurt, 
or even mussed up. 

Now It's a Habit 

In later years, he may come to 
understand that her coddling was bad 
for him, but he is addicted to it, by 
that time. In marrying, he wants more 
of the same wrong thing: he wants a 
catering wife who will devote herself 
to him the way his mother did. He 
doesn't want the normal amount of 
mother-relationship in his marriage — 
he wants a neurotic mother-relation¬ 
ship, like the one his mother condi¬ 
tioned him to. He wants his wife to 
fetch and carry, to be a nurse and 
servant. 

The father plays a part iij the un¬ 
fortunate pattern by not coming to 
the rescue of his son. In many cases, 
the father is too busy making money, 
or living his own life, and allows the 
mother to ruin her son. A normal 
father would not allow a neurotic 
mother to spoil a child, nor to treat 
it unfairly. It is the normal father's 


business to save a son from either 
type of abnormal mother. 

When the father fails in this, the 
son begins to dislike his father. He 
senses his indifference. The boy is 
then left with not only the bad rela¬ 
tionship with his mother, but also a 
distant or hostile one with the father. 

The married bachelor is the boy 
grown up. He has decided he will 
be entirely unlike his father. Turning 
from his father, he turns from the 
masculine element in his home life, 
and becomes half a man. 

The married bachelor frequently 
marries because he is afraid society 
will think there is something wrong 
if he doesn't. More often, he marries 
as he would acquire a housekeeper. 
It makes living alone less compli¬ 
cated. He comes home to a comfort¬ 
able place, a nice warm meal, then 
he goes off and reads, or watches his 
television. “I had a trying day!" is 
all he offers in the way of conversa¬ 
tion. His wife is a female valet and 
cook. 

The married bachelor contributes 
nothing toward the relationship. Emo¬ 
tionally, it is all intake, and no out¬ 
put. 

Sometimes the married bachelor 
who has married to get a housewife 
and servant feels that the marriage 
is incomplete. He needs another wo¬ 
man. He wants love on the outside, 
a glamorous love that does not in¬ 
volve supporting the other woman. 
He wants to be Mother's coddled 
good boy — and mama's bad boy at 
the same time. He wants the appear¬ 
ance of being Mother's good boy 
through his respectable marriage — 
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and Mothers bad boy, in rebellion 
against her having made him a sissy. 

To the analyst, it is obvious that 
a man who wants two women does 
so because of his lack of confidence. 
If the wife of such a man tried the 
same tactics, he would divorce her. 
But if he is found out in a liaison, he 
wants his wife to forgive, just as 
Mother always forgives the naughty 
boy. He dreads losing either the 
mother, wife or the mistress. He has 
never decided in his own mind 
whether he is boy or man. 

The mistress appeals to all his 
warped ideas of his being a mas¬ 
culine man. She tells him, “You’re 
a genius. You’ve got unknown powers. 
You are altogether fascinating.” She 
flatters him and he buys her expen¬ 
sive gifts. To him, the taboo relation¬ 
ship is more erotic, a sign of mascu¬ 
line devilishness. He goes from one 
neurotic state, of being a sissy, to 
another — the self-styled wolf. 



nother type of married 
bachelor results when par¬ 
ents are ignorant, indiffer¬ 
ent or harsh to a son. The one whom 
I shall call Stephen became one of 
those men of many loves who go 
through life leaving a wake of hurt 
and bewildered women behind them. 
In most cases, when such a man mar¬ 
ries, his wife becomes only one vic¬ 
tim. Marriage does not change him, 
and she suffers through his infidelities 
until divorce is inevitable. Once in a 
while, the Don Juan meets his match 
in a woman who understands him 
and knows how to handle him. 


Stephen was the last child in a 
large family. His father gambled and 
drank and was completely indifferent 
to the boy when he wasn’t abusive. 
The mother was a simple type who 
never even questioned the father’s 
actions. Since Stephen was the last 
of the children, he suffered more 
denials than the brothers and sisters. 
He was consequently more sensitive, 
more moody. Since he was more diffi¬ 
cult to raise, he soon became the 
black sheep of the family. The 
brothers and sisters were favored over 
him # because he gave the parents more 
trouble with his neurotic demands. 

By the time he was fourteen, he 
was showing all the signs of the child 
who has failed to get love at home. 
He felt unwanted, unloved in all 
situations. He played truant from 
school, and had violent tantrums. In 
an effort to counter-balance all the 
pain in his life, he sought pleasure 
in any form. The rejected child will 
go from one extreme to another — 
either he doesn’t enjoy anything at 
all, or he goes in for excessive pleas¬ 
ure seeking. 

Badly handled children like Steph¬ 
en are likely to become sexually pre¬ 
cocious in their hunger for love. Very 
early in life, he decided he was going 
to get love and plenty of it to make 
up for all he had missed. He wanted 
girls and resented them simultane¬ 
ously. Unconsciously he was making 
a desperate attempt to get mother 
and sister love. No one girl could 
satisfy his abnormal craving. As soon 
as he had seduced and won her love, 
he went on his way. He felt like a 
conqueror. He was proving himself 
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capable of being loved many times. 

One of the girls became pregnant, 
and he married her. The married 
bachelor will often give paternity to 
his child, but he will not make a good 
husband. He hates to have to support 
a wife. He likes to buy himself ex¬ 
pensive things—a costly camera, cus¬ 
tom tailored suits — but he hates to 
give out money to his wife for house¬ 
hold expenses. He is directing his 
resentment of his mother at his wife. 
His way of getting even with the 
mother who denied him love is to 
hit at the mother substitute. In rpost 
cases, the man who slaps his wife is 
slapping the mother he was unable 
to punish as a child. The feeling of 
love and hate for his mother that he 
has stored up over the years came 
out in violence against his wife. 

Stephen's punishment of his wife 
took the form of frequent infidelities. 
Neither he nor his wife realized that 
he was trying to acquire a harem so 
that he could tell himself, “I am loved 
many times, by many mothers.” 

Stephens wife was overattached to 
her own mother, which is the cardinal 
sin in the eyes of a married bachelor. 
He is jealous of a wife who gets 
along well with her mother. Jealous 
of the relationship, Stephen com¬ 
plained that he couldn't stand his 


mother-in-law. His wife, ignorant and 
neurotically childish in her own way, 
had no idea of how to handle the 
situation, and the marriage went 
from bad to worse. 

“Sandbags” on His Chest 

Stephen began to feel that the bur¬ 
den of supporting a wife and child 
was insufferable. It was making him 
physically ill. To him, his wife was 
acting like his mother—burdening him, 
hampering him. He became too sick 
to work. He felt he had sandbags on 
his chest. He couldn’t breathe. 

When he was on the verge of com¬ 
plete collapse, he was sent to me for 
treatment. Psychologically, he was 
smothering, dying. 

I sent the mother and child and 
the mother-in-law away for a time. 
Stephen began to breathe more easily. 
He said he felt as if someone had 
taken the sandbags off his chest. He 
had developed a deep fear of a heart 
attack. He recovered from this, too, 
but his inward conflict, his feeling of 
guilt at the mismanagement of his life 
came out in other forms. He would 
have attacks of migraine or colitis, 
or blurred vision. 

Despite the insight of analysis, he 
couldn't bring himself to face the dis¬ 
cipline of a decision. He didn't want 


-“He Makes Me Tired!” 



WHAT makes you most tired is not hard work, as you 
might expect. Dr. F. N. Allan of the famous Lahey 
Clinic in Boston reports that strong emotion is the 
leading cause of fatigue. Hating somebody all day 
long is more tiring than laboring in the fields from 
sunup to nightfall. 
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the burden of supporting his family, 
yet he missed them, missed the com 1 
fort of a wife at home. • 

Without waiting for the probation¬ 
ary period to run its course, Stephen's 
wife took matters in her own hands. 
She came back with the child and 
insisted that Stephen act the husband 
and father toward his family. To 
counteract her own feeling of uncer¬ 
tainty, she made him pay for having 
the child put in a nursery, while she 
went to work. They tried to make the 
marriage work once more, but Steph¬ 
en again escaped his troubles by phi¬ 
landering. 

The victim wife of such a man 
almost invariably gives the situation 
poor handling. Between the two, the 
marriage of Stephen and his wife 
became a shambles. Finally, she came 
to me for help. There is only one 
course for the analyst when such an 
impasse is reached—he has to tell the 
wife the truth, disillusioning though 
it may be. I had to tell Stephens wife 
that she was in love with the man 
she thought her husband should be — 
not with the man he was. 

I told her that Stephen was a child, 
and time would not mature him. I 
had to tell the young wife to give 
up her illusions, and stop fooling her¬ 
self. Stephen was a bachelor at heart, 
he had never really wanted marriage 
and responsibilities. 

With the husband, I had to be 
equally blunt. It is a form of shock 
therapy to make such a man see him¬ 
self for what he is. I told Stephen, 
“You can fool your wife and the 
woman you go with — but you can't 
fool me. You are a child, trying to 


prove your manhood. To become a 
man, you must decide which you 
want: marriage or bachelorhood. You 
can't have both.” 

Stephen wanted to be a bachelor. 
He and his wife divorced. I advised 
her to marry an older man the next 
time, one who would take care of her. 
Her mother had made such a child 
of her that marriage to an older man 
would be the only kind that could 
offer her the security she needed to 
be happy. Eventually, she did marry 
an older man, and found contentment 
in security. 

Stephen continued to come to me. 
It was his way of telling me (Dad) 
how mischievous, how bad he’d been. 
In return he wanted me (Dad) to 
tell him soothingly, “You're not well. 
It’s not your fault.” Stephen kept 
promising to do better, to give up 
his Don Juan life. Finally, I told him, 
“You are not coming to me to get 
well, to learn to mature. You want 
only to be listened to. You want a 
wailing wall.” 

Stephen Found Solution 

I did not tell Stephen to stop com¬ 
ing. Such a rejection would only make 
Stephen surer of his martyrdom. He 
could say, in triumph, “The world's 
against me. Everyone's always been 
against me.” Stephen was told he 
could keep coming, but he was fool¬ 
ing himself if he thought he was 
really trying to acquire self-discipline, 
maturity. 

Quite by chance, Stephen met an¬ 
other woman. True to form, Stephen 
was charming and attentive, and 
started going out with her. This wo- 
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man was entirely different from his 
first wife. She fell in love with Steph¬ 
en, but she was level-headed enough 
to come to me for advice about the 
marriage. 

I had to warn her, “Stephen will 
try to make a mother of you. You 
will have to be the normal mother; 
neither rejecting nor pampering him. 
You will have to be fair and firm — 
and ignore his symptoms. Let him 
know that there will be penalties for 
being bad, and let him know what 
you will do for him for being good. 
He may find peace of mind and bet¬ 
ter health, if you can be consistent in 
this program.” 

Sho felt she could handle Stephen 
— and they were married. Stephen 
gave up his philandering. His second 
wife was just what he needed. She 
was a strong, aggressive type of wo¬ 
man. She gave him a good home, 
comfort, and they had good marital 
relations, with none of the scenes 
and quarrels that had marred the 
first marriage. 


here is no hard and fast 
dividing line between the 
immature married bache¬ 
lor and the normal, masculine hus¬ 
band. There is a certain amount of 
child in every man. If a wife suspects 
too much child in her husband, she 
must take a realistic attitude toward 
the marriage and decide on a course 
of action. 

All husbands are going to have a 
percentage of faults. Some provide 
their wives with very comfortable 
homes, but drink or have an occa¬ 



sional fling on the outside. Others may 
not be very good providers, but are 
good lovers, with pleasant disposi¬ 
tions that make them good partners 
in marriage. There are many com¬ 
binations. If the wife recognizes the 
child in her husband and can evaluate 
occasional childishness for what it is 
— she can ignore it. For example, if 
a husband is predominantly masculine 
and takes his responsibilities well, a 
wife should ignore childish behavior 
at a party or poor taste in clothes. A 
wife has to overlook certain defi¬ 
ciencies as she would a child's report 
card; it is too much to expect all good 
marks. 

The important rule in dealing with 
the married bachelor is to bring the 
truth to light, immediately. As long 
as he fools the world and his wife, 
he rules. He must be told in as gently 
and friendly a way as possible, “You 
are predominantly a child. It is not 
your fault, perhaps, but the sooner 
you realize it, the better.” 

This is the first step for the wife 
to take. She goes on record; she 
knows the situation, and is willing to 
do her share to cope with it. Most 
wives, faced with a bad marital situ¬ 
ation of this kind, storm and rail and 
weep over the husband's selfishness or 
indifference. They frequently go on a 
sex strike. The married bachelor likes 
the martyrdom. He asks his wife, 
“How could any man get along with 
you?” He traps her into getting ex¬ 
cited and angry and carrying on so 
that he has an excuse to go on being 
the way he is. 

When a wife tells her husband — 
without making a scene over it — that 
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he has been acting like a child, his 
reaction is a point-blank refusal to 
believe a word of it. If he is too un¬ 
reasonable even to discuss it, his wife 
should offer to let him go. The 
chances are that he won’t go. Secretly, 
he feels guilty about his own behavior, 
and he doesn’t want to learn the truth 
about himself. He dreads having his 
wife leave him, and he dreads having 
to change any of his comfortable 
ways. 

The wife should not deny him, or 
herself, marital relations. She should 
let him know that she cares for him, 
but that she recognizes the situation 
for what it is, and she recognizes his 
behavior for what it is. He needs to 
be told that he is on probation, and 
the rest is up to him, if he wants to 
keep his marriage. 



p... 

wife.” Husbands often fail to recog¬ 
nize them for what they are, and do 
not know how to handle them. As 
marital partners, child wives fail in 
all departments. They are too imma¬ 
ture to cope with the demands of 
adult life. 

The child wife is not only a child 
in her outlook; she is generally a 


spoiled child. She throws up her 
hands and weeps in the face of diffi¬ 
culty. She finds it too much to even 
keep up with the average responsi¬ 
bilities of married life. She makes no 
attempt at self-improvement and dis¬ 
solves into tears and reproaches if her 
husband tries to get her to do better. 

The spoiled-child type of young 
woman has the pretty, feminine ways 
that appeal most to an ambitious and 
masculinely aggressive man. In the 
beginning of the marriage, he con¬ 
tinues to be charmed by her little- 
girl ways. Eventually, he begins to 
realize that she is a drag on him. In 
spite of the feminine mannerisms, she 
is, in most cases, too immature to 
give him a good sex relationship. He 
discovers that she is unwilling to try 
to keep up with him mentally, or even 
show any interest in his work. She 
wants to be loved as her parents loved 
her: simply because she is herself. 

Frequently the child wife is a very 
beautiful young woman who has been 
praised all her life for her looks. She 
is what the psychiatrist calls the cos¬ 
metic type. She spends hours on her 
looks and draws a second look from 
most men she encounters. She is 
puzzled and hurt to find that, in spite 
of her looks, she can’t hold the in¬ 
terest or the love of her husband after 
marriage. 

After marriage, a husband recovers 
from the purely physical attraction of 
the courtship days and begins to look 
for qualities in his wife that are more 
than physical. Since her looks are all 
she has to offer, the child wife begins 
to feel insecure. She is unprepared for 
criticism. She wants to be told con- 
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stantly how lovely she looks. She asks 
her husband repeatedly, “Do you still 
love me?” He tires of reassuring her, 
and she senses his increasing coolness. 

She is divided between a secret 
feeling of guilt about her own inade¬ 
quacy, and her resentment of her hus¬ 
band’s changing attitude toward her. 
If she cant get his attention by shar¬ 
ing his interests, she gets it by con¬ 
stantly complaining. 

If her husband is a tolerant, well- 
balanced man, the chances are that 
he will not become critical or abusive, 
and he will continue to fulfill his 
physical obligations to her — but only 
out of pity. They have not enough in 
common for him to share his life with 
her. He begins to live in a world of 
his own. 

If he is a normal, masculine hus¬ 
band, he will try to resolve the situ¬ 
ation, one way or another. He will try 
to let her see, in a nice way, that she 
is acting like a child. He will try to 
get her to read more, to share his 
interests. If she doesn’t respond, and 
her jealous and melancholy moods 
continue, he suggests help from a psy¬ 
chiatrist to enable her to make a 
change for the better. If everything 
else fails, and she refuses any kind 
of help, he will begin to think about 
getting out of the marriage rather 
than be impeded all his life. 

Sometimes the child wife will at¬ 
tempt to hold her husband by devel¬ 


oping what appears to be true physi¬ 
cal illnesses which may even culmi¬ 
nate in surgery. She may make an 
operation seem so imperative, and 
will appear to be suffering so acutely 
that even though the actual blood 
count or X-ray may not show danger, 
the surgeon will operate rather than 
chance overlooking some unusual de¬ 
velopment. 

One such wife married a struggling 
young businessman who went into 
politics. The higher he climbed, the 
less help she was to him and the more 
despondent she became. The normal 
wife is delighted when her husband 
becomes an important figure in the 
world, but the child wife only be¬ 
comes more fearful of losing him 
when he becomes prominent. 

Eventually, this man became a 
statesman of considerable importance 
to the country. His wife became in¬ 
creasingly jealous and resentful. She 
complained about every hour his work 
kept him away from her. As is often 
the case with the child wife who 
knows she has been of no help to her 
husband, this woman felt so inferior 
that in desperation, she tried to hinder 
him and hold him back. 

It must be said that such a situation 
is not always altogether the fault of 
the child wife. The vigorous, aggres¬ 
sive and ambitious type of man often 
makes a father-daughter marriage, 
with an unconscious wish to play the 

-Time for Love 


We love, and we arrive before our time; we still love, and we arrive 
punctually to the minute; we love no longer, and we are late. 

—Comtesse Diane 
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dominant father role. Naturally, the 
childlike woman gravitates toward the 
father-type of man because she never 
grows up. She wants to remain the 
spoiled child, the daughter. 

In this case, as the husband became 
more involved in national affairs, he 
was too busy to continue to play the 
father — and the child wife finally 
broke down. She became ill, had to 
go to a hospital. Her husband rushed 
to her side, made a fuss over her at 
the bedside — and the pattern was 
set. She developed a chronic ailment 
that ran into thousands of dollars over 
the years, and involved surgical relief. 

Knowing that he was wearying of 
the situation, she began to threaten 
suicide. “You don’t love me any more; 
you have no use for me. I’ll get out 
of your life. I’ll kill myself.” As often 
happens, the truth came out in her 
self-pitying monologues: “I’m a hind¬ 
rance to you. You’d be better off 
without me. You should have married 
a different kind of woman.” 

At the start of such situations, the 
husband always protests, tells her he 
loves her just as she is. This man 
tried to reassure his wife. He told 
her she was as good as any wife in 
the world, and that he was perfectly 
satisfied with the girl he married. 

But after endless repetitions of the 
scene, even the kindest husband tires 
of it. Secretly, or openly, he begins 
to agree with his wife that he should 
have married a different type of wo¬ 
man. The statesman finally began to 
feel the strain so badly that both his 
health and his career were in serious 
danger from his wife’s constant drain, 
not only on his energies, but on his 


income, as she went from hospital to 
hospital and specialist to specialist. 


^ HEN THE child wife goes 
to a psychiatrist, she al- 
most invariably tells him 
how her husband mistreats her; he is 
cold, critical or indifferent to her. She 
loves him, but he no longer gives her 
any love. It seems to be all the hus¬ 
band’s fault. 

When the girl I shall call Dorothea, 
came to me, she had much the same 
story. 

In Dorothea’s case, as in many 
others, the fault was not as much hers 
as the circumstances. An only child, 
brought up by wealthy parents, she 
had been surrounded by servants, and 
lived a sheltered life, with no hard¬ 
ship, no responsibilities other than to 
have a good time. She knew nothing 
about people—or about sex. She was a 
dainty, fragile product of a hothouse; 
sensitive and given to easy tears. 

She fell an easy prey to the first 
attractive man who appreciated her 
wealth, but had no understanding of 
her whatever. The husband she mar¬ 
ried was highly neurotic in his own 
way, selfish and egotistic, and a very 
poor lover. He *found fault with her 
constantly, made her feel she was 
good for nothing at all, in her own 
right. He became so addicted to criti¬ 
cizing that he looked for things to 
blame her for; played up every in¬ 
adequacy of his wife. 

In addition to telling a child wife 
like Dorothea what her trouble is, I 
also point out her potentialities. I have 
to do what her parents should have 
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done; spoon-feed her with the ways 
to achieve maturity. Dorothea, in the 
course of analysis, developed a taste 
for reading and studying. 

With knowledge and maturity, 
came a better social relationship to 
people. She began to feel the con¬ 
fidence of a woman in social gather¬ 
ings, and was no longer a little girl 
dependent on her husband’s presence 
to make her feel secure anywhere. 

Dorothea is a good illustration of 
the benefit of recognizing immaturity 
in oneself. After recognizing what is 
wrong, the child wife can change her¬ 
self. She does not have to remain a 
child, if she sincerely wants to change 
—any more than the married bachelor 
has to. Immaturity is often only an¬ 
other form of neuroticism carried over 
from childhood. The person rated im¬ 
mature by critical standards of on¬ 
lookers may have talents and poten¬ 
tialities that need only to be brought 
out. 

The child wife is neurotic in blind¬ 
ing herself to her own possibilities for 
growth. It is typical of neurotics that 
they limit their own capacities. They 
fear further responsibilities that come 
with maturity. It is as if a tree, fear- 
ing to grow too tall, kept cutting off 
its own top branches, feeling that 
safety lay in remaining stunted, close 
to the ground. The child wife looks 
on other wives with envy, wondering 


how they dare shoulder risks and re¬ 
sponsibilities. She does not realize 
that no one on this earth has the per¬ 
fect formula for living, for meeting 
problems. Everyone learns as he goes 
along. 

The child wife expends a terrific 
amount of effort in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. She struggles, not to achieve 
maturity, but to get attention, to cling 
to childhood and evade responsibili¬ 
ties. If she is encouraged to put as 
much effort into meeting her prob¬ 
lems, she can solve them. Running 
away from a goal can be even more 
exhausting than running toward one. 

The man attracted to the clinging 
type of girl feels that she will make 
a sweet, obedient and submissive kind 
of wife who will cater to her hus¬ 
band’s desires in the matter of sex. 
He soon discovers that she is a very 
poor partner. She is tired, or she 
doesn’t feel well. She will offer all 
kinds of excuses because she is too 
immature to react in a normal way to 
adult love-making. The child wife, 
even when she is obedient and passive 
to her husband’s love-making, rarely 
achieves an orgasm, and so rarely 
gives him the response that would 
make him happy. 

Many child wives have the miscon¬ 
ception of the role of the wife in 
sexual relations. “If I’m a good wife 
and submit to my husband and fulfill 


-—-Psycho-Logical 

A 12-year-old lad was slouching at the street corner puffing a cigarette 
when a matron sighted him and, shocked, accosted him, “Does your mother 
know that you smoke?”, she demanded indignantly. “Does your husband 
know that you talk to strange men?”, the boy instantly retorted. 
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my sexual obligations, he should have 
no complaint.” This idea holds in total 
disregard the fact that a husband can 
never achieve true sex happiness un¬ 
less his wife is warm in her response 
to him. 

The child wife, in short, fails to 
realize that sex is an expression of 
love, a part of love. She wants father 
love, protection — but she has nothing 
to give in return. 

A common phenomenon is the 
sight of the wealthy or prominent 
older man who marries a child wife. 
Other men envy him for his pretty 
wife, needlessly. Her youth is all she 
gives in the bargain. The older man 
parades a false virility, and has no 
companionship of any kind with her. 

Even this type of relationship is 
more fair to the husband than the 
marriage in which a young and am¬ 
bitious man finds himself married to 
a girl who knew from the start that 
she had no idea of how she should 
conduct herself as a wife. There are 
a surprising number of young women 
who are aware of their own short¬ 
comings and know beforehand that 
they will not make good wives. They 
are ignofant, sexually, vague and fear¬ 
ful about the whole prospect of sex 
relationship. Their feeling of inade¬ 
quacy makes them seize the first 
chance to marry, not because they 
expect to make the man a good wife, 
but because they want a safe harbor 
and fear to let any chance slip by. 

This type of woman makes a fetish 
of mentioning her own shortcomings, 
of bemoaning her own inadequacies. 
The husband gradually tires of cor¬ 
recting her, or encouraging her to try. 


If he is normal, he will try, at first, 
to find out why she is unhappy. For 
example, if they are in a large house, 
he may try moving to a small one. 
to make it easier for her. She will 
be just as overwhelmed in the smaller 
house. He tries having friends in more 
often to cheer her up, then cuts down 
on entertaining when he finds it only 
upsets her. He tries this thing and 
that — all to no avail. 

In the meantime, he is discovering, 
to his dismay, that the marital rela¬ 
tionship means nothing at all to her. 
So he is left without a partner in 
love, in home making, or in intellec¬ 
tual pursuits. He has nothing. The 
child wife, unable to bear her own 
misery, begins to hate the world and 
everything in it. As far as her hus¬ 
band is concerned, she is committing 
psychic homicide; she is gradually 
killing him by making life unbearable. 

The child wife has a double mis¬ 
fortune if she marries a neurotic man 
because she can’t find the dividing 
line as to where she is at fault, and 
where he is. She cannot decide the 
extent of her inadequacy. She cannot 
determine how much his criticism or 
abuse or philandering or poor sexual 
approach is to blame for making her 
too nervous to function normally as 
a wife and home maker. 

If anything, the need for a good 
sex relationship in a marriage with a 
child wife is even greater than in a 
normal partnership where both are 
mature in outlook. If the woman who 
is still a little girl, still a daughter, 
emotionally, can be educated to enjoy 
her sex life with her husband, and 
make him happy physically, it is a 
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safeguard against a breakdown. It is 
a safeguard against her feeling of be¬ 
ing too inferior to bother trying to be 
an adequate wife. If she can feel that 
she and her husband share sex happi¬ 
ness together, and that he needs her, 
she has an incentive to improve in 
other ways. 

Incentive in marriage is very close¬ 
ly related to the sexual happiness de¬ 
rived from the partnership. If the hus¬ 
band and wife are out of harmony 
physically, and have no happiness to. 
look forward to, then there is no in¬ 
centive to improve the rest of the 
relationship. 


s in the case of the mar¬ 
ried bachelor, it is all, 
fundamentally, a matter 
of immaturity and selfishness. When 
two people marry, and each wants 
the best of it, they both lose. Where 
there is no attempt on the part of 
both husband and wife to help each 
other in all situations, then the mar¬ 
riage is at a stalemate. 


The human mating instinct, like the 
hunger instinct, can take frustration 
and poor fare just so long before it 
will find another source of satisfac¬ 
tion. A man married to a child wife 
is like a man who is asked to live, 
work, progress on a diet of bonbons. 
If he gets no nourishment, in the way 
of companionship and sexual harmony, 
in his own house, then his need for 
these things will drive him out. He 
will be driven either to another mar¬ 
riage, or to substitute pleasures that 
will make a further wreck out of his 
marriage, the child wife, and himself. 

Salvage is all important in human 
relationships. A civilized man does not 
wantonly smash another life if it fails 
to live up to his expectations. 

If a husband's happiness depends 
heavily on his wife's being happy, 
while they are young — it becomes 
doubly evident when he grows older. 
A good relationship with his wife, a 
fair share of loving kindness to her 
during their earlier years, will assure 
him of a healthy and continuing sex¬ 
ual relationship in his later years. ■ 



-W ise-ways 

Face up to your responsibilities. 
It’s up to you to 
pull your own weight 
paddle your own canoe 
make your own decisions. 

from the Mental Health Calendar, produced by New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, adopted by Joe Musial, copyr. 1952 King Features Syn., Inc. 




















WHAT IT’S LIKE TO BE TALLULAH 

(Continued from page 19) 

The reviewers went overboard as psy¬ 
choanalysts trying to explain Tallulah’s 
strange appeal to her own sex. When 
she returned to the United States it 
was with a fat movie contract in her 
pocket. 

She spiced her Hollywood debut by 
ordering Paramount president Adolph 
Zukor and all his executives clear off 
the lot while they were shooting her 
first picture. Since then she has been 
making history in films, theater, radio 
and television—and quarreling with 
virtually every producer, director and 
author who has crossed her path. Spat 
one: “The woman is constitutionally 
unable to fit harmoniously into a group 
effort.” Others use stronger language. 

For Tallulah is still the duckling at 
heart. The star has never outgrown 
the rejected little girl who missed the 
picnic, nor has her name blazoned on 
marquees and video screens ever made 
her forget that her first beau gave her 
second billing. Her life has been one 
long drive to erase that indignity. 

With no chance at all of living up 
to her hero’s ideal of womanhood, 
embodied in her haloed mother, Tal¬ 
lulah hit on the only possible alterna¬ 
tive: She would be like her father! 
She would be a fighter and win re¬ 
nown in a man’s world. In her twenties 
she even toyed with the idea of run¬ 
ning for Congress, and she was a 
doughty campaigner for Truman in 
’48, for Stevenson in ’52. But in the 
theater she found a more nearly per¬ 
fect way of identiying herself with her 
father: She could be what he had 


always wanted to be. She could live 
out his dreams! 

It is not surprising that despite her 
“sexiness,” people who know Tallulah 
find her anything but womanly. She 
is “about as sweet and sentimental as 
a third rail,” wrote Douglas Gilbert in 
the World-Telegram . There is a mas¬ 
culine directness about everything she 
says or does. 

“Standing still,” said Times reporter 
Meyer Berger, “The Tallulah somehow 
gives the impression she’s at a destroy¬ 
er’s prow, knifing into a howler.” She 
measures 5 feet 3 Y 2 inches, “and yet,” 
wrote critic Maurice Zolotow, “even 
when you are standing near her, the 
fiery quality of her personality gives 
you the impression she is several 
inches taller.” 

Heightening the curious effect she 
has on people is Tallulah’s famous 
husky voice, which cascades everyone 
in earshot with its never-ending hyp¬ 
notic music. Dissociated from its 
owner, as over a telephone, this voice 
rings so strangely masculine that it 
once prompted columnist Earl Wilson 
to ask, “Are you ever taken for a man 
on the phone?” “No,” boomed La 
Bankhead. “Are you?” 

Tallulah attributes the throaty vi- 
brance of her voice to childhood ill¬ 
ness, but psychological needs must 
have impelled her to cultivate it into 
such a perfect instrument for her per¬ 
sonality. Like the cigars she smoked 
in her youth, like the clothes she wears 
today, it shocks and magnetizes. 

Tallulah dresses with bizarre sim¬ 
plicity, shunning such feminine acces¬ 
sories as gloves, handbags and hats. 
She never dons a dress unless she 


Why 


has to, but goes everywhere in slacks, 
often topped by an improbable mink 
or beaver coat. One look at Tallulah 
striding about town will tell you who 
wears the pants. 

Fighter Tallulah has never needed 
an agent to draw up her stage con¬ 
tracts. Claiming no head for business, 
she drives a harder bargain, demands 
more concessions from producers than 
any other actress. And in the end they 
sign, for Tallulah is box office insur¬ 
ance. Her presence in the cast has 
kept many a mediocre play alive on 
borrowed time. As producer John C. 
Wilson put it. “Tallulah's name on a 
contract is $150,000 in the bank." 

Why is it that this battling Bank- 
head, so ready for any knock-down- 
drag-out hassle, lets pass unchallenged 
the most vicious tales about her private 
life—if she can be said to have any? 
It is because she usually starts them 
herself. “I am the co-author of the 
canards," she concedes. “I'm the vic¬ 
tim of my own inventions.” In short, 
she loves it. 

Yet when Procter & Gamble used 
her given name in a radio jingle ad¬ 
vertising a shampoo, the one and only 
real Tallulah spun on them and sued 
for a million dollars. “Til unjingle both 
Mr. Procter and Mr. Gamble, their 
aides, their allies and their echoes,” 
she thundered. What had made her 
hackles rise? The jingle went like this: 

Ym Tallulah, the tube of Prell, 

And Yve got a little something to 
tell. 

Your hair can be radiant, oh so easy. 

All youve got to do is take me home 
and squeeze me. 

John Crosby shrewdly put his finger 


on the offense. “This particular sing¬ 
ing commercial,” he wrote in the 
Herald Tribune, “implies a passive 
acquiescence wholly at variance with 
Miss Bankhead’s character. If anvone 
is to be taken home and squeezed, 
Miss Bankhead will make her own 
selections and do her own squeezing.” 
He urged any skeptics to trv taking 
Tallulah home and squeezing her, and 
added: “I’ll lay 8 to 5 you get your 
neck broken.” 

Procter & Gamble settled and the 
jungle was snuffed off the air, but not 
before a delighted public had ap¬ 
plauded the spectacle of the Tiny 
Tornado slugging it out with Big 
Business. 

Tallulah’s rise to fame coincided 
with an age of gin and jazz, of post¬ 
war disillusion and the alleged eman¬ 
cipation of women. Flappers, having 
won the right to vote, paraded their 
equality by bobbing their hair, short¬ 
ening their skirts, obliterating their 
figures and trying to be hardboiled. 
Vaudeville comedians were singing 
“Masculine women. Feminine men...” 
It was an age to cheer a little girl 
hell-bent on being Daddy’s other self. 

The Tallulah that hit London in the 
Twisted Twenties was a swaggering, 
defiant, devil-may-care beauty with a 
sexy voice and a hoarse laugh, who 
scorned conventions and mastered 
males as lawlessly offstage as she did 
in most of her roles. She was the 
flapper’s dream of a Bad Girl. When 
you add to this an unwavering am¬ 
bition and talent of a high order, it 
isn’t hard to account for the frantic 
adoration she inspired among eman¬ 
cipated Cinderellas. That she has been 








TALLULAH in a *how, producers say, is money in the bank. She'll never 
take a "last" bow and retire from show business ... if she can help it 


able to bound back into the top ranks 
of show business decade after decade 
is a testament to the magnitude of the 
human loneliness that drives her. 

Lonely Tallulah cannot find real and 
durable love. “I’m not a girl for long 
and demanding friendships,” she says. 
Her affairs with men have been im¬ 
pulsive and transient. Her brief en¬ 
gagement to one, her short-lived mar¬ 
riage to another were but episodes in 
Tallulahs life. The engagement. Time 
magazine remarked, “was virtually 
over when her fiance, Count Anthony 
de Bosardi, told a reporter: ‘I am the 


master. I will do the talking/ ” 

Her marriage in 1937 was the un¬ 
expected consequence of a sizzling 
July crush that flared up while Tallu¬ 
lah was watching actor John Emery in 
a summer playhouse. After the per¬ 
formance she hurricaned backstage 
and kissed him into submission. “She 
damn near knocked my tonsils down 
my throat,” was Emery's version. 

A month later they were joined in 
marriage, but Emery soon began to 
feel he had joined an institution. “She 
is the only woman I ever knew,” he 
said afterwards, “who could carry on 
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a conversation, listen to the radio, 
read a book and do her hair at the 
same time.” He grew uneasv when 
she urged Planters Punch on him at 
breakfast. He could not see eye to eye 
with her on staying up three nights 
in a row. Her demonstrativeness often 
fortified his suspicion that marriage to 
Tallulah entailed some physical dan¬ 
ger. The union lasted four years. 

It has been said of Tallulah that 
she gets along best with men of inde¬ 
cision, and she is inclined to agree. 
‘‘Resolute males cannot long put up 
with my insistence on dominating the 
stage, the breakfast nook or the hotel 
suite, she says. Her powerful, aggres¬ 
sive drive dooms her to shallow and 
casual affairs, for she scorns the men 
who can stand her. The men she re¬ 
spects, like her father, refuse her the 
spotlight. 

Her search for love has been the 
search for a substitute father who 
would always put Tallulah first. She 
will never find him - not in the flesh. 

She Married Her Public 

She did find another kind of sub¬ 
stitute, and it has sustained her. There 
was a court of appeal from her fathers 
verdict placing her second. Like manv 
another talented and frustrated child, 
Tallulah turned to that great, anony¬ 
mous judge, the Public, and won a re¬ 
versal. The Public has become her 
father; for its applause she lives. ‘Tm 
intoxicated by applause,” she says. 
It s my nectar. For all my griping, 
nothing has so tingled my spine as 
stepping down to the foots after the 
fall of a first-night curtain to be 
greeted by the acclaim of my peers.” 


Psychoanalyst Erich Fromm de¬ 
scribes this type of stimulation in his 
book Man For Himself, and remarks: 
If one feels that one’s own value is 
not constituted primarily by the hu¬ 
man qualities one possesses, but by 
ones success on a competitive market 
with ever-changing conditions, one’s 
self-esteem is bound to be shaky and 
in constant need of confirmation by 
others. Hence one is driven to strive 
relentlessly for success, and any set¬ 
back is a severe threat to one’s self¬ 
esteem; helplessness, insecurity, and 
inferiority feelings are the result. . . . 
The sense of dignity and pride is 
destroyed.” 

She’ll Be Fun at 100 

He might have been describing 
Tallulah, of whom director Herman 
Shumlin said: “She is always filled 
with fear — the gnawing, consuming 
fear that she mav not be quite good 
enough.” 

Tallulah will never stop acting. 
Should she one day retire, her loneli¬ 
ness will soon drive her back to us 
for the approval which is her food and 
drink. For this we may be grateful, 
for it has given us one of the most 
vibrant stars in show business. If 
Tallulah lives to be 100 she will still 
be our enfant terrible; we will still 
applaud and love her. But we will 
know that there was once another 
whose applause and love might have 
brought the happiness Tallulah will 
never find. 

Of hjm she writes in her autobiog¬ 
raphy: “He was a MAN. His place 
will never be filled, in my heart or in 
my mind.” g 
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SUCCESSFUL LIVING AFTER 
DIVORCE 

(Continued from page 27) 

trying to stifle your true nature. This 
is a tremendous privilege. It is liberty 
of the highest order. It makes paying 
the cost worthwhile. You’ve bought 
something as essential to your true 
inner self as the air you breathe is 
to your physical self. There’s no price 
too high for that advantage. It is free¬ 
dom and it is life. 

2. Divorce puts an end to intoler¬ 
able friction, strife, and tension. 
Where two people who are tempera¬ 
mentally incompatible try to live to¬ 
gether, there is bound to be dishar¬ 
mony. Perhaps a man expects his wife 
to be a second mother to him when 
what she rightfully wants to be is 
just a wife. Or a woman seeks to 
dominate a man whose quietness she 
mistook for weakness. Having diver¬ 
gent goals and purposes, such mis- 
mated couples can never in a thou¬ 
sand years attain any peace with each 
other. And the end of trying to brings 
unspeakable relief. There is no price 
too great to pay for serenity and 
peace of mind. If people have sense 
enough to know when they’re bad for 
each other, they can begin being good 
for themselves. And that’s good any 
way you look at it. 

Odds on Second Tries 

3. Divorce confers the beautiful 
feeling that you have another chance. 
A bad marriage gives only a hopeless 
feeling of utter futility and despair. 
And without hope you aren’t even 
half alive. No matter how bad things 
are, so long as you can expect that 


they are going to be better tomorrow 
or next week or next year, you can 
go on. A sick marriage won’t let you. 
A divorce, no matter how painful, 
will. Even if you are lonely at first, 
or grieving over wasted years you can 
begin to see a few rosy colors on the 
horizon that foretell the dawn of a 
new day for you. 

Will it be a better day? Do things 
work out more happily in most second 
marriages? Will a repeat performance 
bring the good which a first marriage 
failed to provide? A lot depends on 
you. If you can learn from misfortune, 
the chances are good that a second 
marital disaster will not engulf you. 

Divorcees Remarry Fast 

At present the rate of remarriages 
is at an all-time high. A majority of 
divorced persons do remarry — three 
out of four of them within five years. 
Indeed, the statistics show that di¬ 
vorced women actually have a better 
chance of marrying than single women 
of the same age. 94% of divorced 30- 
year-olds find second husbands while 
only 60% of single women marry after 
their thirtieth birthdays. 

What is the probability of success 
for these second marriages? Recent 
studies by the Bureau of the Census 
with a sample practically nationwide 
in scope, indicate that it isn’t all duck 
soup. Just because you failed the first 
time doesn’t necessarily mean that by 
the law of averages you are certain 
to succeed the next time. 

Just as there are accident-prone in¬ 
dividuals, so there are many people 
who are temperamentally predisposed 
to marital failure. These are the “re- 
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peaters”, responsible for the bad rec¬ 
ords against subsequent marriages. 
One Tommy Manville can chalk up 
a statistical black mark against a 
dozen successful marriages. The neu¬ 
rotic woman who needs new husbands 
the way she needs another drink has 
a bad effect on your statistical chances 
for happy remarriage. So dont take 
the Census reports too seriously. 

Things You’ve Gained 

In the already mentioned Ernst and 
Loth study of several hundred di¬ 
vorced couples, they report that the 
majority they investigated did take 
advantage of their second chance for 
happiness. They gained in maturity, 
wisdom, insight and tolerance. This is 
always a strong possibility as people 
become older and gain more experi¬ 
ence. Having failed once, the indi¬ 
vidual is likely to pay more attention 
to a second venture and take greater 
pains to make it a success. Few of 
us care to be known as two-time 
losers. 

Divorce is never easy. Those who 
have been through the mill will testify 
to that without hesitation or reserva¬ 
tion. But it can be tremendously 
worthwhile. Even on a rainy day, the 
wise man knows that the sun is still 
shining and will soon ride out tri¬ 
umphantly from behind the darkest 
cloud. Sitting out the aftermath of a 
divorce is very similar. It takes a little 
patience. But the sun will shine again. 
Chances for your Second Chance are 
excellent. g 

Constance Fosters third article in 
this series , on children and divorce , 
will appear in the next issue. 


SWINDLERS! 

(Continued from page 41) 
fluence of the fascinating personality 
of the swindler.” 

Not only business and professional 
men are secretly obsessed with the 
desire to make a "fast buck”, for even 
clergymen and church trustees have 
succumbed to the swindlers lure and 
tossed religious funds down the drain 
in a misguided effort to get rich 
quick. Miami swindler Peter Arnstone 
made it his specialty for years to 
inveigle churchmen into his net of 
fraud and then leave them holding 
an empty bag. 

A swindler s choicest victims are 
usually to be found around railway 
stations, on trains and boats. “A man 
who is off his home grounds is a 
ready target,” says Professor Maurer. 
“He is more susceptible to idle chat¬ 
ter than he would be at home and 
the con man knows how to play on 
the festive note which is always latent 
in a traveler/ It is a tradition among 
swindlers that they always leave their 
suckers laughing. And it is a mark 
of their vanity that they feel no re¬ 
morse about having stripped a dupe 
of a small or large fortune. They 
often justify their actions on the 
grounds that they gave him a good 
show for his money! 

The moral for a man seeking to 
avoid the swindlers stranglehold 
seems to be this: Beware all strangers 
carrying trunkloads of Milton Berle 
jokebooks. Pick the dullest man on 
board as your traveling companion. 
You won’t get any fun out of the 
trip but at least you’ll still have your 
shirt! ■ 





Don't Be Ajraid of Your Child! 


DON’T BE AFRAID OF YOUR CHILD 

(Continued from page 65) 
daughter of a friend who had been 
waiting for her father when he came 
home from the office. She greeted him 
with the urgent demand, “Daddy, you 
must punish Stevie (her dachshund).” 
The father refused, saying it was her 
dog and it was her job to punish him 
when he misbehaved. The little girl 
answered in amazed disgust, “But 
how can I? he won’t love me any 
more if I punish him! No doubt she 
had sensed some of this conflict in 
her parents. 

Parents need not shiver in their 
boots for fear of losing a child’s love 
when they scold or punish him. It 
there is real affection between the 
two, an occasional needed bit of dis¬ 
cipline won’t destroy it. Neither will 
anger in either of them produce a 
devastating aftermath. Occasional 
anger is a natural feeling — and a 
natural family is a happy family. 

Be natural. Don’t be afraid to re¬ 
ject the advice of an expert when it 
doesn’t fit you. But don t make the 
mistake of disregarding all help, 
either. Very much has been learned 
that will make your lot as a parent 
a much better one. Take advantage 
of it. 

The young mother who can turn 
to her pediatrician with the big and 
small problems of taking care of Junior 
will gain much reassurance from sim- 
plv knowing that he is there. Many 
pediatricians have introduced a tele¬ 
phone hour — a time usually very 
early in the morning when mothers 
may call and ask to their hearts’ con¬ 
tent whatever questions have been 


bothering them. The physician who 
knows the child and knows its parents 
is best equipped to give the kind ol 
answer which will work best in that 
particular home. The mother benefits 
by feeling that maybe her problems 
are not so “silly”, after all, but rather 
ordinary and part of every mother s 
experience. Above all, she may gain 
by hearing that he feels that she is 
doing a good job. With this kind of 
reassurance—not with the stringent 
“do’s and don’ts” of the expert—she 
can become a more relaxed person. 

Some Hooks Can Help 

Child guidance books may be help¬ 
ful. too, but you should learn to ap¬ 
praise them carefully. Study how the\ 
applv to you and to your situation. 
Do they grant rights to you as well 
as to your child? Do they recognize 
that you need to be master of part 
of your own life, and not a slave to 
your family all of the time? Do they 
show proper respect to your need for 
an occasional, natural outburst or even 
rebellion? Do thev emphasize that the 
prevailing spirit of your family life is 
far more important than an infrequent 
sour note? And do they remind you 
that your child can be a wonderful, 
delightful, talented, happy creature 
and still not conform to a single one 
of the statistical “norms” in the book? 

If so, these experts can be helpful. 
But most ol it is up to you. If you 
trust yourself, the chances are you'll 
be a good parent. The parent who 
starts out just being afraid ends up 
being afraid of his child; the con¬ 
fident parent is the one who reaps 
all the rewards. M 
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THE CASE OF THE TIMID 
GLADIATOR 

(Continued from page 75) 
with scorn. “You’re as big as a man,” 
he said contemptuously, “but my God, 
you’re nothing but a sissy.” 

David sprang up, picked up a 
flower vase and threw it. It went far 
wide of the mark. He saw that he 
couldn’t even bring himself to hit 
his father. Nor did he get any sym¬ 
pathy from his mother. With sorrow¬ 
ful eyes she let him know how deep¬ 
ly he had hurt and humiliated her. 
A cheap girl like that! 

T he River Road gang all heard the 
story of his failure with Lorry and 
cracked jokes about it. Dave stopped 
going down there, retired into him¬ 
self and hardly spoke to anyone. 

The only thing now that interested 
him was a collection of antique 
weapons he was assembling: old 
Civil War pistols, pointed spears, an¬ 
cient and modern revolvers. He spent 
hours in museums, he drew pictures 
of all kinds of weapons, warriors, 
lethal instruments. 

Then, one night, the feeling of 
desperation that had been crowding 
him reached a climax. He went down 
to River Road armed with one of his 
weapons. It was loaded. He had made 
up his mind to shoot the first person 
who laughed at him. 

But the rough, tough, worldly-wise 
River Road gang were not a bad- 
hearted bunch. They might laugh at 
someone’s weakness but they could 
excuse it, give him another chance. 
They greeted him in a friendly, off¬ 
hand manner and even Lorry, whose 


charms had been found reassuringly 
acceptable to others, bore him no 
grudge. 

They were planning a party—if 
Dave could bring his car? Some rye, 
maybe? There was a new girl, younger 
than Lorry, pretty and appealing. She 
looked at Dave’s six feet of hand¬ 
some young manhood with interest. 
He promised to be there with the car, 
the whiskey. Saturday night. 

The whiskey was no problem. He 
bought it. Hi's father, after the in¬ 
cident of the vase, had cut off his 
allowance. Dave found a peculiar sat¬ 
isfaction in stealing from his mother’s 
pocketbook—and sometimes from the 
pocketbooks of her women friends. 
He had, of course, no idea of the 
symbolism involved in his collecting 
weapons—which subconsciously rep¬ 
resented male power. Nor did he 
guess that stealing from women’s 
pocketbooks was also symbolic — an 
indirect entering and violating of for¬ 
bidden places. 

Dave had hoped to get the car 
keys, “borrow” the car, but there was 
no opportunity. And his father, he 
knew, would never loan it. But this 
time he was determined to reinstate 
himself with the River Road gang. He 
rushed out of the house, his automatic 
in his pocket. 

Near River Road an automobile 
pulled up, a man got out and leaving 
the engine running, ran into a house. 
Without hesitation, Dave jumped in, 
drove off. 

Quick, he told the waiting gang. 
Get in. This car’s hot. We’ve got to 
get going.” 

Laughing, awed by his daring, they 





crowded in. He roared off toward the 
deserted lane. 

It was as if he was on fire. He 
would show everybody. He was a 
man, powerful, armed, nothing could 
stop him, not his father, his mother, 
the law—he could do anything. Even 
before they were out of town he was 
handing round the whiskey, taking 
pulls at the flask himself. 

He dragged Nancy out of the car, 
pulled her into the field. Although it 
would not have been necessary, he 
overcame her by force. When she 
screamed he put his hand ' over her 
mouth. When she struggled he pulled 
out his gun and threatened her. Nancy 
was only 15, she was terrified. She 
kept her wideopen eyes staring up at 
him and the sense of power this gave 
him was exhilarating, monumental. 
He was triumphant—he «didn’t get 
over the sense of dynamic infallibility 
until he awoke in jail next morning. 

It was at this time that Dr. Edwards 
first met Dave Mackintosh. When 
Dave was brought to trial his case 
puzzled the judge. The boy's family 
were well-off, he had everything he 
needed, there was no incentive for 
crime, and—except for the one prev¬ 
ious charge of drunken driving, this 
was a first offense. The judge yielded 
to the lawyers plea: that Dave be 
allowed free on probation provided 
he was given psychiatric treatment. 

That was months ago. By now Dr. 
Edwards knew the roots of Dave s 
frustration. Dave had gained a good 
deal, it had seemed, in their talks— 
though there had been set-backs, al¬ 
ways connected with some clash be¬ 
tween father and son. 


hat happened tonight, 

W Dave?” asked the doctor 
when Dave had finished his second 
cup of coffee. Dave told him. The 
same old pattern, sighed the doctor 
inwardly. He wished he could get 
Dave away from his father until he 
had become less sensitive. Twice Dr. 
Edwards had appeared before the 
court in the last months to plea for 
Dave. Once Dave had stolen—“bor¬ 
rowed”—a boat. Another time he had 
threatened a girl with a gun, stolen 
her pocketbook. Each time after a 
quarrel with his father. 

“What are you going to do now, 
Dave?” 

Dave looked scared. “Why noth¬ 
ing,” he said. “I though you'd do 
something.” 

“We’ll both do something,” Dr. 
Edwards stood up. “I’ll get dressed.” 

“Where are we going?” Dave s 
teeth were beginning to rattle. 

“WV11 go to the police station — 
that’s unavoidable.” 

“Then what?” asked Dave. 

Dr. Edwards was silent for a mo¬ 
ment. Then he said: 

“Some day, Dave, we’re going to 
lick this thing-but it’s going to take 
a lot of time and patience and guts. 
What were going to do now is to 
go down there and face up to it and 
see if we can’t persuade the judge 
to commit you to my care—but this 
time it will have to be in an institu¬ 
tion for a while. You can’t blame the 
authorities if they won’t take a chance 
on letting you roam around until 
you’ve learned to be responsible for 
yourself—and others.” 

Dave swallowed hard. The doctor 
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went on, ‘But you won't be alone, ft 
will be up to von whether you lick 
this thing but 111 be beside you. Well 
work together. We know what’s at the 
root*of all this. I have confidence in 
you, Dave, and 1 want you to have 
confidence in me-and yourself. Once 
you get that, it will all work out.” 

Dave stood up. He tried to smile. 

All right. Doc,” he said. He had the 
feeling strong in him that this man 
was the lather he had always wanted 
and had never quite had—that with 
him he could go back to the fork of 
the road where he’d turned off and 
grow up all over again. 

“Let’s go,” he said. 

What Happened Since 

That was many months ago. To¬ 
day Dave hardly remembers what it 
teas like when he had no future ex¬ 
cept to become a permanent public 
enemy. In court, Dr. Edwards man¬ 
aged to convince the judge that Dave 
was a disturbed youth , that his only 
chance was to be committed to the 
psychiatrist’s care. It wasn’t so easy 
to get Dave, Seniors permission—but 
the judge helped here. He issued an 
ultimatum , with prison the only al¬ 
ternative. I hat gave the Mackintoshes 
little choice. 

Several factors came out as Dr. 
Edwards probed Dave’s deep-seated 
conflicts. They discovered how Dave’s 
attitude toward his father had be¬ 
come so badly mixed. First he had 
adored him. But when the elder 
Mackintosh “ deserted” Dave by en¬ 
trusting his care entirely to his mother , 
and later when the father suddenly 
became a harsh disciplinarian, Dave’s 


feelings switched. He learned to hate 
his father’s strictness and ridicule , re¬ 
sented the feeling of futility his father 
had instilled in him. His deep sense 
of guilt wouldn’t permit him to turn 
on his father in person , so he took out 
his hostility on other authorities — 
teachers, and, eventually , the law. It 
teas his adolescent way of trying to 
assert his mmihood , rival his father. 

Mother Tied Him to Her 

As for his mother, she had burdened 
him with too heavy a sense of respon¬ 
sibility for a child. “Look at all 1 have 
given up for you, and you always dis¬ 
appoint me,” was her attitude. Un¬ 
consciously, she had also set herself 
up as a^ rival to the girls he met. As 
she had once said, “fm all the sweet¬ 
heart you need.” Neither of them un¬ 
derstood the complications of this sit¬ 
uation, but it effectively prevented 
Dave from having a normal, healthy 
attitude toward girls of his own gen¬ 
eration. 

Gradually , as he learned to under¬ 
stand what had happened to turn hus 
emotions toward destruction and vio¬ 
lence, Dave was able to see the better 
prospects a normal life could have in 
store for him. He was discharged from 
the institution arid began to study at 
an art school. 

Today he is the assistant art di¬ 
rector of a famous weekly magazine. 
He is well liked. And he is engaged 
to a mature, understanding and at¬ 
tractive girl. He has had no more 
brushes with the law Most satisfying 
of all, he and his parents have become 
good, close friends-for the first time 
in their lives. M 





11 ow many ean you name 

(Test on page 80) 

How many of these girls’ names can you remember? Jot down those 
you can recall. Then check back to page 80 to see if you were right. 
Practice this kind of memory exercise when you meet people and you’ll 
discover that your powers of retention will rapidly soar. 




























Why 


WHO ARE YOU? 

(Continued from page 9) 

was not in control. We see it also in 
the classic cases of dissociated or alter¬ 
nating personality, like that of Ansel 
Bourne, which was studied and treated 
by the late Prof. William James. 

The Rev. Ansel Bourne was a cler¬ 
gyman who lived in Greene, Rhode 
Island. He had a history of some 
emotional instability, being subject to 
fits of depression, etc. and this is true 
of most cases of amnesia and alter¬ 
nating personality. But at the time of 
this incident he was apparently in ex¬ 
cellent health, both mental and physi¬ 
cal, had a happy home life, and 
seemed well adjusted to his profession. 
One day he went from Greene to 
Providence to draw the sum of $551 
out of his savings acount in a bank 
there, he and his wife having agreed 
to buy a lot in Greene with a view 
to later building a house. Once in 
Providence the Rev. Mr. Bourne got 
the money, paid certain small bills, 
and then, quite unaccountably, board¬ 
ed a Pawtucket trolley. He did not 
know why he got on the car, since 
it did not go to Greene. It was the 
last thing he remembers. 

For two months nothing was heard 
of him. His distraught wife called 
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the police, who suspected that he had 
met with foul play, and who alerted 
the police of other cities. 

The scene then shifts to Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. Two months after the 
strange disappearance of Ansel Bourne 
in Providence, a man by the name of 
A. J. Brown, who had rented a small 
shop in Norristown and stocked it with 
candy, stationery, fruit and maga¬ 
zines, woke up in the middle of the 
night, demanding to know where he 
was. 

Brown vs, Bourne 

He told the proprietor of the room¬ 
ing house where he was living that 
his name was Ansel Bourne, that he 
knew nothing about Norristown or a 
candy store, and that the last thing 
he remembered was boarding the 
Pawtucket trolley in Providence on 
what he thought was the previous 
day. He returned to Greene, very 
weak and some twenty pounds 
lighter. 

Prof. James treated Ansel Bourne 
by hypnosis, and discovered that in 
the hypnotic state the ‘Brown’ person¬ 
ality was in complete charge. While 
hypnotized, Bourne was ‘Brown’ and 
disclaimed all knowledge of Ansel 
Bourne. He remembered Norristown 
and the candy store very clearly but, 
when confronted by his wife, denied 
knowing who she was. 

Prof. James treated Bourne for a 
considerable time and succeeded in 
preventing any re-occurrence of the 
domination of the ‘Brown’ personality. 
However, he was unable to merge the 
two personalities so that ‘Brown’ re¬ 
membered Bourne and Bourne remem- 
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bered ‘Brown’. He diagnosed the case 
as one of “spontaneous hypnotic 
trance persisting for two months”. 
Bourne lived to a ripe old age and 
never had any more trouble. 

Bourne’s difficulty, of course, was 
that he did not know who he was. 
His real self never clearly emerged, 
never became truly dominant. The 
treatment, however, did give him 
enough insight into his condition to 
enable him to suppress the conflict 
between selves and to go on with the 
ordinary business of living. 

The two best resources for finding 
out who we really are and for estab¬ 
lishing the truest self as dominant are 
religion and psychiatry. Where the 
maturing process has been arrested, 
the emotional power generated by 
religious faith and the insight ob¬ 
tained through modern psychiatric 
knowledge, either separately or in 
combination, can give the personality 
the incentive and drive to establish 
itself. For my show-business friend, 
who had no religious background, 


psychiatry was the answer. For Jane, 
religion did the trick. For others, a 
judicious combination of the two 
suffices. 

Psychology and Religion 

Every clergyman, of whatever faith, 
has seen striking illustrations of what 
one theological writer has called “the 
expulsive power of a new affection” 
to break the log-jam within the per- 
onality and permit the real self to 
emerge and become dominant. One 
famous psychiatrist observes that he 
“has never had a patient over 35 years 
of age whose problem, in the last 
analysis, was not that of finding a 
religious outlook on life”. 

The history of religion—all religions 
— is full of examples of “twice-born 
men” who have been able, through a 
strong religious experience, to find out 
who they really were. Religion orients 
us, tells us that we are not alone, and 
that the universe is friendly. In the 
midst of the wars and alarums of this 
world it gives us citizenship in a 
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world that cannot be shaken. 

Religious faith creates the ideal con¬ 
ditions for the emergence of the 
strong, dominant self. It gives us both 
emotional power and an ideal. It 
gives us the strength not only to be 
a person, but to be a good person. 
St. Augustine puts it well when he 
says: “Because thou wert strayed as 
a vagabond from thine own heart, so 
He who is everywhere laid hold on 
thee, and recalled thee to thine inward 
(real) self.” 

Often the disciplines of religion — 
ritual, prayer, meditation, Bible-read- 
ing, the sacraments, the confessional - 
are enough to establish the self, for, 
as William James once observed, 
“belief tends to create its own veri¬ 
fication in fact”. Where they are not 
(as for some they will not be) psy¬ 
chology will be the agency that per¬ 
mits the true self to break out of 
the cocoon of immaturity. 

One of the most significant develop¬ 
ments of recent years is the union 
of religion and psychiatry in the 
Body-Mind-Soul clinics which some 
churches have established, and the 
work of such clergyman-psvchiatrist 
teams as that of the Rev. Norman 
Vincent Peale and Dr. Smiley Blanton. 
There is an increasing realization 


that religion and psychiatry are part¬ 
ners in the achievement of peace of 
mind, that they are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive but complementary. 

Do you know who you are? As we 
achieve maturity — through the pro¬ 
cesses of nature, through religious ex¬ 
perience, or through psychological in- 
sight — we can answer Dostoievski's 
question with a positive ‘yes'. As we 
do so the symptoms of immaturity — 
envy, jealousness, imitativeness, in¬ 
decision, anxiety, excess, melancholy- 
fall away; we become what religion 
calls whole' and what psychiatry calls 
integrated'. We know our selves; we 
know who we are. ■ 


Nancy Craig . . . and her tree 



Readers have asked for a second 
look at Nancy Craig’s tree—the 
tree she drew when Why’s Psy¬ 
chologist, Esther Schattman, ap¬ 
peared on her “Nancy Craig 
Time” WABC-TV show. ' Here 
it is. A large, full-blossomed, 
well-rooted tree like this, says 
Psychologist Schattman, indi¬ 
cates that the sketcher is a 
warm, expansive, optimistic per¬ 
son. For her reasons, see 
TREES THAT TALK in Why #16. 







5 BOOKS THAT SHOW YOU 
HOW TO FEEL BETTER and LIVE LONGER 


1. HEART DISEASE, HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE: 

New Facts to Add Year* to Your Life. 

Do you suffer from heart disease or high 
blood pressure? Have you noticed missed 
heart beats, sudden dizzy spells, shortness 
of breath, a heavy feeling after eating? All 
your questions are answered by five top 
specialists in the new book, “You and 
Your Heart,” by Dr. H. M. Marvin, pres¬ 
ident of the American Heart Ass’n. Even 
if you have coronary heart failure, proper 
treatment can bring you back to activity. 
Hardening of the arteries can be checked. 
Learn to live a normal life. Price $3.00 

205 FEMALE COMPLAINTS: Complete Female 
Medical Guide 

America’s top gynecologist gives you every 
bit of medical information on every pos¬ 
sible female complaint—pregnancy, mis¬ 
carriage, hormones, sterility, monthly per¬ 
iods, cancer tumors, pains in the back, 
slight persistent flow, fluid in breasts, un¬ 
usual body odors, periods missed when you 
think you’re pregnant, legal and illegal 
abortions, removal of female organs, tu¬ 
mors, cysts, etc. The American Medical 
Ass’n calls “Tell Me Doctor,” by Dr. H. B. 
Safford, “the most satisfying medical guide 
for women.” Price $2.95 

9. REDUCE: 10 to 100 pounds, yet eat all 
you wantl No Exercise, No Drugs 

You can reduce as many pounds as you 
like and still eat 3 delicious meals a day. 
No need to starve yourself. You can have 
soup, steak, beans, salad, potato, bread, 
butter, dessert, coffee—and still lose weight 
the pleasant way. The secret is a new book, 
“It’s a Sin to Be Fat,” introduced by the 
famous Columbia University nutritionist. 
Dr. W. H. Eddy. It’s the new scientific way 
to take off as many pounds as you like and 
still eat 3 delicious, satisfying, enjoyable 
meals every day. You’ll take inches off 
your waist, hips and thighs and you’ll keep 
slim forever. Price $2.00 


6. PROSTATE: Newest Treatment Effect on 
Impotence and Sterility 

Do you suffer from prostate gland trouble? 
Are you nervous, tired, getting up nights? 
These can be symptoms of prostate trouble. 
In his book, “The Prostate Gland,” Dr. H. 
B. Kenyon, urologist at Bellevue Hospital, 
shows how these cases are treated, what 
can be done, how impotence and sterility 
are treated, when surgery is and is not 
necessary, etc. Price $2.95 

14. THE RHYTHM WAY TO FAMILY HAPPI¬ 
NESS: Birth Control — the Natural Way 

This book shows how to control birth. A 
natural method which never misses. No 
contraceptives, chemicals, jellies, etc. “The 
Rhythm Way for Birth Control” shows the 
only fertile days of your month when con¬ 
ception is possible. Approved by doctors 
and churches. The American Medical Ass’n 
says, “insurance of sterility.” Price $3.00 
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Put It on the Hanger 

The late 18 th Century in Spain, under the reign of Charles 
III, was a time of social ferment, with the government eager 
to adopt more modem ways. The king’s minister, Esqullache, 
introduced street lighting in Madrid. Pleased with the popular 
approval of this bit of modernization, he then issued a decree 
prohibiting the wearing of the cape and sombrero, the national 
costume, in favor of more up-to-date garb. But this time he 
failed. The decree provoked serious rioting and Charles III was forced to banish 
Esqullache from Spain forever. 

His successor, the Count of Aranda, changed Spain’s national dress quickly 

and painlessly. He publicly announced that henceforth the cape and sombrero 

would be the official uniform of the public hangman. —Tom Barnard 



Two for the Show 


A harassed taxpayer was dismayed to receive a communica¬ 
tion from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, prominently marked 
“Second Notice,” and informing him of the penalties if he 
further delayed payment of his overdue tax installment. Hasten¬ 
ing to the Collector’s office, the man paid up. Then, apolo¬ 
getically, he remarked, “I would have paid this before but 
I didn’t get your first notice.” 

“Oh,” replied the clerk, smiling, “we’ve run out of first 
notices. Besides, we find that the second notices are a lot more 
effective.” —Flora M. Hylan 









Short Cut? 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company of Peoria, Ill., had a 
natural urge to tell people in the area about the qualities of 
their product. But to visit all prospective customers would be 
a hopelessly vast job, and to circularize them might just mean 
more leaflets dropped into wastebaskets. Psychology provided 
the solution. The firm took 100 Peoria barbers on a guided 
tour of the tractor plant. The barbers, in their shops, did the 
rest ? —Theodor Schuchat 



Blessed Are the Meek 

During the Revolutionary War, a British fleet anchored off 
the Island of Nantucket and prepared to sack the defenseless 
Quaker colony. Learning the plan, William Rotch, one of the 
leaders of the Friends, invited an enemy officer to dinner and 
fed him royally. The officer, believing Rotch to be a Loyalist, 
questioned him as to how and where to start the plunder. 

“I don’t know any better place for this to begin than here 
at my house,” calmly answered Rotch, “for I am better able to bear the loss 
than anyone else.” Shamed by this unexpected treatment, the British officer 
returned to his ship and gave orders to the fleet to sail away, leaving the island 
untouched. 



Recovered the Ball 

A baseball team manager was sitting on the training camp 
bench, gritting his teeth as day after day the players went 
through batting practice with dismal results. Either they swung 
high and wide, but certainly not handsome, or they hit flies 
hardly worthy of a boys’ sandlot team. Unable to restrain his 
wrath any longer, the manager strode over to the plate, picked 
up a bat, and ordered the pitcher to toss a few over. As the 
entire team watched his performance, he missed one, then the next and the next. 
Although he gave it all he had, his batting average was exactly zero. The situation 
looked hopeless—until he had a thought. 

He tossed aside the bat. “There, I’ve shown you deadheads what you look like,” 
he growled, “Now let’s see some hitting.” 



Readers are invited to submit contributions to Applied Psychology 
WHY will pay $3.00 for every anecdote used 





Or doesn't he think at all? 
What gives a bird 
such an uncanny sense of direction? 

Do animals feel pain? 
These and a thousand other questions 
about the strange and fascinating 
personalities of animals are answered 
for you by a famous zoologist in 
ANIMALS ARE STRANGER THAN PEOPLE 
—in the next issue of WHY. 

Constance Foster , the widely-known 
authority 

on family happiness , lifts the weight 
from divorced couples' shoulders 
with her clear answers 
to the knotty problems of 

CHILDREN AND DIVORCE. 

And Ellis Whitfield 
adds another sparkling portrait to 
WHY's gallery of profiles with 

ARTHUR GODFREYS SECRET. 

You'll enjoy them , and a dozen 
other helpful , stimulating features 
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... do so many fear that bringing 
up a child is a risky, hazardous 
job that no mere parent can do 
well? You'll feel better reading 
DON'T BE AFRAID OF YOUR CHILD 


... is it better to let others do 
things for you instead of always' 
doing things for them? You will 
find sound advice given in CAN 
YOU TAKE AS WELL AS GIVE? 


... do so many divorced people find 
independence so disillusioning that 
they regret their fatal decision? 
Constance Foster turns a new light 
on TROUBLES OF THE DIVORCED 


. . . do the "Married Bachelor" and 
the "Child Wife" create so much 
domestic havoc? You'll understand 
how to recognize the pitfalls to 
harmony when you turn to Dr. Frank 
Caprio's SEX DANGERS IN MARRIAGE 


. . . did acting it out relieve a combat 
veteran of the jealousy that began when 
he lay hospitalized and had tortured him 
ever since? See a unique way to help tor¬ 
mented people ... in REAL-LIFE DRAMA 
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